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THE HEART OF THE BRUCE. 
A Batvap. 


It was upon an April morn 
_ While yet the frost lay hoar, 
We heard Lord James’s bugle-horn 
Sound by the rocky shore. 


Then down we went, a hundred knights, 
All in our dark array, 

And flong our armour in the ships 

_ That rode within the bay. 


We spoke not as the shore grew less, 
But gazed in silence bac 

Where the long billows swept away 
The foam behind our track. 


And aye the purple hues decay’d 

_ Upon the fading hill, 

And bat one heart in all that ship 
Was tranquil, cold, and stil, 


The good Earl Douglas walk'd the deck, © 
And oh, his brow was wan ! 

Unlike the flash it used to wear 
When in the battle van.— 


** Come hither, come hither, my trusty knight, 
Sir Simon of the 

Their isa freit lies near my soul 

__ I fain would tell to thee. 


“* Thou knowest the words King Robert spoke 
Upon his dying day, 
How he bade me take his noble — 
And carry it far away : 
* And lay it in the holy soil 
re once the Saviour trod, 
Since he might not bear the blessed Cross, 
Nor strike one blow for God. 


“ Last night as ir. my bed I lay, 
_ dream'd a dreary dream :— 
Methought I saw a Pilgrim stand 
In the moonlight’s quivering beam. 
“ His robe was of the azure dye, 
Snow-white his scatter'd hairs, 
And even such a cross he bore 
As good Saint Andrew bears. 
“ ye forth,-Lord James,” he said, 
owe spear and belted brand 7 
Why do ye take its dearest pledge 
From this our Scottish land ? 


“The sultry breezeof Galilee 


its groves of palm, 
Th olives on Holy Mount 
Stand glittering in the calm. " 
« * But’tis not there that Scotland’s heart 
Shall rest by God’s decree, 
Till the great angel calls the dead 
To rise from earth and sea! 


“ « Lord James of Douglas, mark my rede 
That heart sball pass once more ' 
In fiery fight against the foe, 
__ As it was wont of yore. 
“ © And it shall beneath the Cross, 
And save King Robert’s vow, 
'- But other hands shall bear it back, ~ 
James of Doagias, thou ” 


Now,:by thy knightly faith, 
ity Si Simon of. the Lee— 
hhos , For truer friend had never man 

». Than thow bast been to me— | 


upon the Holy Lani 
*Tis mine in life to tread, : 
Bear thou to Scotland’s kindly earth 
The relics of her dead.” 
The tear was in Sir Simon's eye 
As he wrung the warrior's hand— 


«* Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
I'll hold by thy command. 


But if in battle front, Lord. James, 
_ Tis ours.once moreso ride, 
_ Nor force of man, ner craft of fiend, 
Shall cleaye me fromthyside!” 


f 
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And aye we sail’ 7 and aye we sail'd, . 
Across the weary sea, 

Until one mora the coast of Spain 
Rose grimly on our lee. 


And as we rounded to the port, 
Beneath the watch-tower’s wall, 

We heard the clash of the atabals, 
And the trumpet’s wavering call. 


“ Why sounds yon Eastern music here 
So wantonly and long, 
And whose the crowd of armed men 
That round yon standard throng '” 


“ The Moors have come from Africa 
To spoil and wasve and slay, 
And Pedro, King of Arragon, 
Most fight with them to-day.” 


“ Now shame it were,” cried good Lord James, 
* Shall never be "said of me, 
That I and mine have turn’d aside, 
From the Cross in jeopardie ! 


“ Have down, have down, my merry men all— 
Have down unte the 
We'll let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain "— 
** Now welcome to me, noble lord, 
Thou and thy stalwart power ; 
Dear is the sight of a Christian knight 
Who comes in such an hour ! 


Is it for bohd or faith ye come, 


Or yet for fogen, fee 1 
Or bring ye France's lilies here, 
Or the flower of Burgundie ?” 


“ God greet thee well, thou yaliant King, 
Thee and thy belted peers— 
Sir James of am call’d, 
And these are spears. 


* We do not fight for bond or plight, 
Nor yet for ph fee; 
But for the sake of our blessed Lond, 
That died upon the tree. 


We bring our great King Robert's heart 
Across the weltering wave, 
To lay it in the holy soil” 
Hard by the Saviour’s grave. 


** True pilgrims we, by land or sea, 
Where danger bars the way; 
And therefore are we here, Lord King, 
To ride with thee this day '” 


The King hast bent his stately head, 
And the tears were in his eyne— 

“ God’s blessing on thee, noble knight, 
For this brave thought of thine’* 


“T known thy name full well, Lord James, 
And honour'd may I be, 
That those who fought beside the Bruce 
Should fight this day for me ! © 


*“ Take thou the leading of the van, 

And charge the Moors amain ; 

There is not sucha lance as thine 
In all the -host of Spain !” 


The Douglas turned towards us then, 
Oh, but his glance was high !— 
« There is not one of all my men 
But is as bold as I. 


“ There is not one of all my knights 
But bears as true a spear— 

Then onwards ! Scottish gentlemen, 
And think—-King Robert's here 

The trumpets blew, the cross-bolts flew, 
The arrows flash'd like flame, 

As spur in side, and spear in rest, 
Against the foe we came. 

And many a bearded Saracen 
Went down, both horse and man ; 

furiously we ran ! 
But in closed, 
fain to let us through, 

And we were wondrous few, 
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We might not see a lance’s length, 
So dense was their array, 

But the long fell sweep of the Scottish blade 
Still held them hard at bay. 


Make in! make in Lord Douglas cried, 
** Make in, my brethren dear! 
Sir Will am of St Clair is down, 
We may not leave him here !” 


But thicker, thicker, grew the swarm, 
And sharper shot the rain, 

And the horses rear’d amid the press, 
But they would not charge again. 


«« Now Jesu help thee,” said Lord James, 
“ Thou kind and true St Clair ! 
An’ if I may not bring thee off, 
I'll die beside thee there !” 


Then in his stirrups up he stood, 
So lionlike and bold, 

And held the precious heart aloft 
All in its case of gold. 


He flung it from him, far ahead, 
And never spake he more, 

But—*“ Pass thee first, thou dauntless heart, 
As thou were wont of yore !” 


The roar of fight rose fiercer yet, 
And heavier still the stour, 

Till the spears of Spain came shivering in 
And swept away the Moor. 


« Now praised be God, the day is won ! 
They fly o'er flood and fell— 

Why dost thou draw the rein so hard, 

Good knight, that fought so well ?” 


“« Oh, ride ye on, Lord King !”* he said, 
* And leave the dead to me, 
For I must keep the dreariest watch 
That ever I shall dree ! 


* There lies beside his master’s heart 
The Douglas, stark and grim ; 
And woe is me I should be here, 
Not side by side with him ! 


“ The world grows cold, my arm is old, 
And thin my lyart hair, 
And all that I loved best on earth 
Is stretch’d before me there. 


**O Bothwell banks! that bloom so bright, 
Beneath the sun of May, 
The heaviest cloud that ever blew 
is bound for you this day. 


* And, Scotland, thou may’st veil thy head 
In sorrow and in pain ; 
The sorest stroke upon thy brow 
» Hath fallen this day in Spain! 


‘* We'll bear them back into our ship, 
We’ll bear them o’er the sea, 
And lay them in the hallow’d earth, 
Within our own countrie. 


‘** And be thou strong of heart, Lord King, 
For this I tell thee sure, 
The sod that drank the Douglas’ blood 
Shall never bear the Moor !” 


The king he lighted from his horse, 
He flung his brand away, 

And took the Douglas by the hand, 
So stately as he lay. 


** God give thee rest, thou valiant soul, 
That fought so well for Spain ; 
I'd rather half my land were gone, 
So thou wert here again !” 


We bore the good Lord James away, 
And the priceless heart he bore, 

And heavily we steer’d our ship 
‘Towards the Scottish shore. 


No welcome greeted our return, 
Nor clang of martial tread, 

But all were dumb and hush’d as death 
Before the mighty dead. 


We laid the Earl in Douglas Kirk, 
The heart in fair Melrose ; 
And woful men were we that day—— 
God grant their souls repose ! W.E. A. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN 1815. 
[sEconD notice. }—Concluded. 


A very cursory glance at the circumstances of the ground will show of what 
importance such a position as this must be to whichever army might obtain its 


ly posted on the reverse slope of the main ridge, and partly in the hollows 
in the rear. Of these, Ponsonby’s brigade occupied the position behind Picton’s 
division, and consisted of the 1st Dragoons, 2d, or Scots Greys, and the 6th 
Inniskillings. These were on the British left of the Charleroi road—on its 
right were Lord Edward Somerset's, the household brigade—Ist and 2d Life 
Guards, Blues—and the Ist Dragoon Guards. Arentschild, and Sir William 
Dornberg, were in reserve. To the rear of the Foot Guards, and further to 
the right again, were the 5th cavalry brigade, under Sir Colquhoun Grant, con- 
sisting of the 7th and 15th Hussars, and 13th Light dragoons. We have al- 
ready mentioned Vivian and Vandeleur’s brigades, on the far left. 

The reserves consisted of the Dutch-Belgian brigades. some Brunswick ca- 
valry, and the 10th British, under Sir John Lambert. The latter were part of 
Sir Lowry Cole's division (the 6th,) and only reached the field after a forced 
march from Ghent. 

The Halle road was also watched by a strong Netherlands force, under 
Chasse, the hardy veteran, whose obstinate defence of Antwerp, against the 
allied French and Belgian forces, has since made his name well known. 

The Duke’s position seemed to have been adopted with an admirable judg- 
ment—for, while the line of heights he occupied afforded an advantageous po- 
sition for his artillery, the reverse slope of the ridge permitted him to screen 
from observation all movements in reserve or support he contemplated, as well 
as withdrawing from the range of the enemy’s fire his cavalry masses, until 
such time as he desired to launch them against their columns. Besides this, 
from the nature of the ground no hostile movement could be effected against 
him unforeseen. The plain through which an attack must issue lay mapped out 
before him, and never was there a more fitting spot for a fair stand-up fight. 

In his rear a space lay, sufficient, and admirably adapted for the movement 
of all arms, and should retreat be necessary, the two great roads converging on 
Mont St. Jean afforded the means, while every circumstance of the ground 
— the power of protecting his retiring masses, with comparatively slight 
Oss. 
The French line was nearly parallel to the British, its centre being pierced 
by the Charlervi road, at a cottage called La Belle Alliance. A straggling 
cross-road, somewhat similar to that on the British side, also marked their 
heights, and pretty nearly indicates the ground they occupied. D’Erlon’s divi- 
sion formed the right, and rested with their left on the Chaussée at J.a Belle 
Alliance. General Count Reille commanded the left wing, whieh lapped round 
Hougomont, in conjunction with the 6th division, under Prince Jerome ; Mil- 
haud’s cavalry, and Lefebvre Desnouettes being in rear of the right wing ; 
Kellermann and Dugot in support of the left ; the Imperial Guard being posted 
considerably to the rear, on either side of the Charleroi road, in advance of the 
farm house of Rossomme. 

Whether the time which Napoleon permitted to elapse before the commence- 
ment of the battle was caused by the miry state of the ground, or his desire for 
Grouchy’s co-operation at an early period, is a doubtful point—but a despatch 
which he forwarded to that marshal before the opening of the fight, seems to 
favor the latter supposition. ’ 

Shortly before the commencement of the action Wellington rode down to 
Hougomont, and having made his observations on that part of the enemy's 
line, in front, he ordered the British Guards, in the wood, to be relieved by the 
Nassau and Hanoverian light infantry. Napoleon, meanwhile, had taken his 
position behind La Belle Alliance, on a height which commanded a view of the 
whole field. It was now half-past eleven o’clock—all was in perfect readiness 
—when the Emperor sent an order to Reille to begin the attack upon Hougo- 
mont *—and a column immediately advanced on the south-western side of the 
wood, and rapidly extending into a line of skirmishers, poured down the heights. 
A few shots from behind the outermost trees and hedges, gave warning that 
the defenders were prepared to resist—and speedily the firing grew steadier, 
and became a brisk and continuous roll. 

Cleeve’s battery of the German Legion now opened its cannonade on the 
advancing columns, and was replied to by the guns on the French heights, 
when heen pushed forward his twelve pieces of horse artillery directly 
before Hougomont—and now the single peals quickened, and soon became one 
loud uninterrupted roar. 

The French skirmishers, reinforced, had made good their entrance into the 
wood, and drove back the Nassau and Hanoverian riflemen before them. The 
Duke in person gave orders to Major Bull’s howitzer horse-battery to throw 
ishells among the enemy and dislodge them, and in a few minutes a destruc- 
tive shower of those murderous missiles compelled them to fall back, while the 
guards pressing vigorously on, drove them, at the point of the bayonet, beyond 
the precincts of the wood. 

Foy’s division was now called up to support the attack, while on the British 
side a deadly fire was opened from Bolton's battery on the advancing column : 
this in turn drew the French guns against the battery, particularly from Piré’s 
light horse-artillery, and the fire on both sides was well sustained. The French, 
now vastly superior in numbers, drove back the light companies of the Guards, 
who, retreating from tree to tree, made a bold and obstinate stand, but ulti- 
mately were compelled to retire, taking shelter partly in the lane, partly behind 
a haystack which fronted the road, while others fell back upon the orchard on 
the left. 

The French now dashed madly on towards the chateau and the garden ; the 
hedge which lined the road had perfectly concealed the brick wall of the gar 
den, which, perforated with loop-holes, and platformed within, presented two 
murderous lines of musketry at ep range. The leading files fell like one 
man, and the others, staggered by the unexpected resistance, fell back under 
cover of the trees and the hedge, where they kept up a fire, though at fearful 
odds with their opponents. Still fresh reinforcements came up, and notwith- 
standing a tremendous fire of Major Bull’s guns, the French recaptured the 
wood, and having set the haystack on fire, drove back the Guards to the rear 
of the chateau, where they sheltered themselves, passing in by the gate which 
faced the allied position. 

This they fortified with such means as lay in their power—ladders, posts, and 
barrows. ‘The French hussars, however, forced it, and the defenders betakin 
themselves to the nearest cover, poured forth a galling fire on them. At lengt 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonell, Captain Wyndham, Ensigns Gooch and Her- 


possession. It was the scene of the first attack, and almost the last struggle 
took place there also. ‘That the Duke regarded the Chateau as the key of 
position on the right of his line, the great efforts that were made to strengthen 
its defence before the battle abundantly proves. 

Lastly, to complete the detail of the British first line, Lord Hill was sta- 
tioned, with a force of 12,000 men, on the Halle road, to prevent any coup de 
main by that approach on Brussels, as well as, if necessity required, to succor 
the right flank if attacked by the French. 


vey, with Sergeant Graham, of the Coldstreams, succeeded in closing the gate 
by a wonderful exertion of personal strength and heroism combined. Nor can 
we omit here to speak of that brave soldier whose name is last mentioned ; it 
was to him was assigned the pension of ten pounds a year granted by an Eng- 
lish clergyman to a Waterloo soldier, to be named by the Duke. This was 
paid to him but two years, however, at the end of which time its benevolent 


~The seeond British line consisted entirely of cavalry, German and British, 


* The French writers assert that the first shot was from an eight-pounder pointed by 
Jerome Bonaparte, to ascertain the range of the guns, ; 
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donor had become a bankrupt. The gal!ant veteran is now a pensioner of the 
Royal Hospital vf Kilmainham. 

he French skirmishers by this time passed on to the left and the rear of 
ge ae and came under the position of Colonel Smith's artillery brigade, 
on which, concealed by the tal] corn, they opened a popping fire, and in a few 
moments several of the gunners and horses were killed, and so much damage 
sustained, that they were obliged to withcraw in a hollow way behind the Ni- 
velles road. This bold movement of the skirmishers was checked by four com- 
panies of the Guards, who charged them at the bayonet; they gave way at 


| so, that the movement carried with it the appearance of its having resulted 
from a word of command. The disorder of these troops rapidly augmented ; 
‘but, on their reaching the straggling hedge along the crest of the position, au 
endeavor was made to rally them upon the 5th battalion of Dutch militia, This 
attempt, however, notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions on the part of 
\the officers, completely failed. The reserve battalion and the artilerymen of 
|Captain Byleveld’s battery, though they seemed to stem the torrent fur a mo- 
‘ment, were quickly swept away by its accumulating force. As they rushed past 
the British columns. hissings, hootings, and execrations, were indignantly 


once, and the officer, Colonel Walpole, was thus enabled to ptsh forward his heaped upon them, and one portion, in its eagerness to get away, nearly ran 
reinforcement into the farm. jover the grenadier company of the 28th British regiment, the men of which 
While the battle raged with such violeuce in this isolated quarter, along the |were so enraged, that it was with difficulty they could be prevented from firing 
rest of the lines no movement was made. A strong party of cavalry had in-|/upou the fugitives. Some of the men of the Ist, or Royal Scots, were also 
deed advanced on the extreme left from the low grounds on Papelotie, aud ap- desirous of shooting them. Nothing seemed to restrain their flight, which 
hed the British lines, but it was only a reconnaissance party, and retired) ceased only when they found ate he completely across and covered by the 
soon after. It was now an aid-de-camp arrived from Ney to inform the Em- |main ridge along which the Anglo-allied army was drawn up. Here they con- 
peror that the columns of attack were formed, the guus in range, and all only tinued, comparatively under shelter, during the remainder of the battle, in 
waited his orders to advance. Napoleon took a general survey of the field, which they took no further part, and to assist in gaining which their services 
and at last brought his telescope to rest on the distant right, where, in the di- were, from that moment, neither afforded nor required. 
rection of St. Lambert, he perceived the semblance of troops. Many of the} ‘ Picton, who had been calmly watching the French movements, and whose 
staff believed it to be merely the exhalations of the low grounds in that quar- quick and practised eye detected the increasing unsteadiness and wavering dis- 
ter; Napoleon was not of the opinion, and at once asked Soult, who was at his [position of the Dutch-Belgiaus, appeared to expect but a feeble resistance on 
side, if he supposed it were Grouchy or the Prussians. Soult inclined tothink their part; and upon his aide-de-camp, Captain Tyler, remarking to him that 
the former ; but to clear up the difficulty, Genera! Domont was despatched |he was sure they would run, he said, * Never mind ; they shall have a taste of 
with a stroug reconnoitering party to procure accurate intelligence, and if it, at-all events.’ He had certainly not anticipated the possibility of their ran- 
Grouchy to establish a junction with hin—to resist their advance if they proved |ning off in the manner they did, the moment the French came within musket 
to be enemies. Domont had scarcely taken his departure, when a Prussian hus- range of their ranks.” 
sar who had just been taken prisoner was discovered to be the bearer of a let- | The French columns pressed on, a cloud of skirmishers heralding their ad- 
ter from Bulow to Wellington, stating that he was debouching from St. Lam-,|vance. The three companies of the 95th, retreating as the dense mass moved 
bert, and desired further orders. \up, the central columa alone consisting of 1300 men; while the whole British 
The prisoner mentioned that he had been that morning at Wavre, but had |force on the heights to oppose them numbered but 3000. The loud cries of 
seen nothing of Grouchy's force. The Emperor could no longer contain his |“ Vive l’Empereur” and “en avant, en avant,” now burst forth as they as- 
indignation at the account of his marshal's supineness, but burst forth into an cended the heights, while the drum continued to beat the “ pas de charge.” 
exclamation of passionate fury—* || s’amuse a Gembloux !”’ An officer was at | « The left central column was advancing in a direction which would have 


once sent off to Grouchy with the intercepted letter, and a despatch from Soult, 
commanding his immediate junction with the Emperor’s right, where by a ra- 
pid movement he could come down upon Bulow and catch him * en flagrant, 
delit.’’ Domont now sent back the intelligence that the Prussians were issuing 
fram the wood, but by some mistake or misconception, instead of immediately) 
attacking the advance guard, for it was no more, he formed his force en potence 
on the French right flank, and patiently awaited their advance, and thus one. 
object of paramount importance was overlooked—the necessity of delaying, if 
not preventing the junction of the Prussian with the Anglo allied army. 

“ Napoleon, having taken the precaution of posting a cavalry corps of ob- | 
servation upon his right flank, no longer delayed sending the order to Ney for, 


|brought it in immediate contact with the right of the 28th British regiment and 
the left of the 79th Highlaners, and had arrived within about forty yards of 
jthe hedge lining the Wavre road, when Picton moved forward Kempt's bri- 
igade close to the hedge, where it was joined by its light companies, who came 
running in, followed by some of the most daring of the French skirmishers, 
\who, however, were quickly driven back, Suddenly the column halted, and 
commenced a deployment to its right, the rear battalions moving out rapidly to 
\disengage their front. | icton, seizing upon the favorable moment, ordered the 
|brigade to fire a volley into the deploying mass, and its brief but full and con- 
densed report had scarcely died away when his voice was heard loudly calling, 
|: Charge ! charge! Hurrah!’ Answering with a tremendous shout, his de- 


the commencement of the grand attack upon the centre and left wing of the |voted followers burst through the nearest of the tw» hedges that lined the 

Anglo-allied army. About the same time, Wellington, considering that some |Wavre road. In doing this, their order was in some degree broken; and, 

of the battalions along the right wing of his front line were too mueh exposed jwhen making their way through the further hedge, a fire was poured into them 

te the enemy's cannonade, which had from the commencement been principally |by such of their opponents as had their front uncovered. The enemy's skir- 

_ directed against them, and which was now conducted with increased vigor, {mishers that had previously fallen back upon the flanks of the column instantly 
withdrew them more under shelter of the crest of the ridge. It might then be||darted forward, and by their rapid and close-telling fire assisted in the endeavor 
about half-past one, or perhaps a quarter before two o'clock. The simultaneous, |to augment the apparent disorder of Kempt’s line. he 79th Highlanders suf- 
advance of D’Erlon’s four divisions of infantry, amounting to nearly 18,000 jfered greatly, and experienced some delay in clearing the hedges. The En- 
men, was grand and imposing. As the heads of the columns cleared their own sign (Birtwhistie) carrying the regimental color of the 32d was severely 
line of batteries ranged along the crest of the intervening ridge, and as the |wounded. Lieutenant Belcher, who commanded the left centre subdivision, 
points on which they were directed for attack opened out to their view, loud, took the color from him. In the next moment it was seized by a French offi- 
and reiterated shouts from their ranks of ‘* Vive /'Empereur!’ which as the jeer whose horse had just been shot underhim. A stroggle ensued between 
masses began to descend the exterior slope of their position, were suddenly /hum and Lieutenant Belcher ; but, while the former was attempting to draw his 
drowned in the roar produced by the discharge of seventy-four pieces of French sword, the covering color-sergeant (named Switzer) gave him a thrust in the 
cannon over their heads. The effects of the latter upon Picton's division, and |breast with his halbert, and the right-hand man of the subdivision (uamed Lacy) 
upon Bylandt’s Dutch-Belgian brigade, which, as before stated, was deployed, shot him just as Brevet Major Toole, commanding the right centre subdivi- 
upon the exterior slope of the Anglo-allied position, were severely feli. Light |sion, called out, though too late, (fur the French officer fell dead at Lieutenant 
troops now issued forth from each column, and soon spread out into a line of |Belcher’s feet,) ‘Save the brave fellow!’ The delay in crossing the hedges 
skirmishers extending the whole leugth of the valley. As Donzelot’s division,,|was momentary ; order was speedily restored ; and then, levelling their bayo- 
which was on the left, approached La Haye Sainte, one of its brigades moved nets, the brigade disclosed to view the glorious sight of a British line of infantry 
out to attack that farm, while the other continued its advance on the right of) at the charge.”’ 

‘ the Charleroi road ; and it was not long before a sharp fire of musketry aloog| While these events were taking place, La Haye Sainte became the scene of 
and around the hedges of the orchard of La Haye Sainte announced the first)\a struggle second only to that of Hougomont itsell. The Hanoverians, who 
resistance to D’Erlon’s formidable advance. Shortly afterwards a dropping fire garrisoned the farm-house, fought manfully and resolutely against superior 
commenced among the hedges and inclosures of Papelotte, La Haye, and Smo- jwambers ; but the position was attacked on three sides at once, and such as 
hain, which were occupied by the Nassau battalions under Prince Bernhard of |sought safety by retreating on the Allied line, were speedily overtaken and cut 


Saxe-Weimar. The right brigade of Durutte’s division was thrown out against, down by the cuirassiers. 


the troops defending these inclosures, while the left brigade continued to ad- 
vance across the valley, so as to form a support to Marcognet’s division on its 
left, and, at the same time, to connect this attack with the advance of the lat- 
ter against the main front line of the Allied right wing. 

“ Durutte’s skirmishers pressed boldly forward against those of Prince 

-Bernhard’s brigade ; and it was not long before they succeeded in gaining. 
ssion of the farm-house of Papelotte, driving out the light company of 
the 3d battalion of the 2d regiment of Nassau, commanded by Captain von) 
Rettberg ; but the latter, on being reinforced with four additional companies. 
resumed the offensive, and gallantly retook the farm. The contest in this quar- 
ter was now limited to a persistent skirmish, which extended itself along La’ 
Haye and Smohain, occupied by the regiment of Orarge-Nassau. With this! 
tiraillade on either flank of D’Erlon’s corps, the central columns pursued 
their onward course, and began to ascend the exterior slope of the Allied 

tion. 

*‘ Immediately on the departure of D’ Erlon’s corps from the French position,| 
Bachelu’s infantry-division, which constituted the right of Reille’s corps, was, 
moved forward to the intermediate height between Belle Alliance and La 
Haye Sainte, (where it is intersected by the hollow-way formed by the Charle- 
roi road,).in order to maintain that point, to be at hand as a reserve to the at- 
tacking furce, and to keep up the connection between the right and left wings 
of the front line of the French army. , 

‘The three central columns continved their advance up the exterior slope 
of the Allied position. ‘The nature of the ground still admitted of the play of 
the French batteries over their heads, and great was the havoc produced by) 
this fire in Picton’s devoted ranks. As the heads of the columns neared the 
deployed line of Bylandt's brigade, the shouts of * Vive /’ Empereur !’ were re- 
newed. ‘The skirmishers in advance were on the point of opening their fire 
upon the brigade, in order to prepare for, and give increased effect to, the suc- 
ceeding charge of the columns, when the Dutch-Belgians, who had already 

a aad a considerable degree of unsteadiness, commenced a burried retreat, 
- wot partially and promiscuously, but collectively and sunultaneously—so 


Tt was this advance of French cavalry so daringly near the front line of the 
British, which suggested to Lord Uxbridge the idea of charging them with the 
heavy cavalry brigades. 

“ The resolution was scarcely formed when he proaeeded to carry it into in- 
stant execution. Riding up to Lord Edward Somerset, he ordered him to pre- 
pare to form line, keeping the Blues in support ; and galloping on to Ponson- 
by’s brigade on the opposite side of the high road, he ordered that officer to 
wheel into line as soon as he saw the other brigade do so, and to hold the 
Scots Greys in support. He then returned to the household brigade, and im- 
mediately put the whole in motion. 

* As this was the first grand attack made by the French that day in fair 
open field, Lord Uxbridge felt very desirous, in meeting it, to establish, if pos- 
sible, the superior prowess of the British cavalry, and cause it to be held in re- 
spec: by its opponents. He, therefore, with a view to excite the courage and 
heighten the enthusiasm of his followers, led the advance in person, placing 
himself in front of the left of Somerset's brigade, so as to be at about the cen- 
tre of the line when the brigades should unite, on the continuation of the ad- 
vance, in front of the Allied position. Nobly and faithfully did these brave 
dragoons fulfil his anxious expectations. 

“* For the purpose of ensuring efficient support to his cavalry attacks, Lord 
Uxbridge had, before the commencement of the battle, intimated to the gene- 
rals of brigade that as he could not be present everywhere to give orders, he 
expected they would always take upon themselves to conform to and support 
offensive movements in their front; and having on this occasion light cavalry 
brigades on either flank of the charging force, he felt in a great degree justified 
in placing himself in front line, particularly as he had assigned to each of the 
advancing brigades its own immediate support. Though greatly palliated by 
the adoption of these precautionary measures, this was perhaps not altogether 
a prudent act on the part of the commander of the entire cavalry of an army ; 
since in the charge of an extended line of cavalry against an enemy close at 
hand, the carreere once begun, the leader becomes so completely identified and 


much|| mixed up with that line itself, that his virtual command is sapidly Jimited to 
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that of a squadron-officer : whereas, when accompanying a second line, he is) 
enabled to draw off, or reinforce, as circumstances may render expedient. His 
eager desire, however, to render this first charge a brilliant affair, combined 
with his own chivalric nature, led him to assume the post of honor and of dan- 
ger, in order to animate by his example as a bold and determined soldier. At 
the same time he trusted to the dispositions he had already made, and to the 
alertness of his brigadiers, for due support to his attack, but which, from for- 
tuitous circumstances, as will be seen by the sequel, was not forthcoming at 
the moment it was most urgently required. 

The French line of cavalry, as it advanced, presented an imposing appear- 
ance. These veteran warriors bore with them an air of confident superiority 
and anticipated triumph, joined with a sort uf gaieté de ceur, inspired no doubt 
by the refleciion that they were about to encounter and overthrow their most 
implacable enemies, the British. Their advance, like that of the infantry on 
their right, had been to a certain extent triumphant ; and as the flight of the 
Dutch-Belgians had led that infantry to imagine that victory was already with- 
in its grasp, so the dispersion of the Hanoverians was hailed by these dragoons 
as a happy prelude to their grand attack. They had 1 ow ascended the brow 
of the ridge on which the Anglo-allied infantry was posted, prepared for their 
reception: a vigorous fire was opened upon 2 St by the four guns of Ross’s 
British horse-battery on the right of the high road, as also by Lloyd's British 
foot-battery still furiher to the right; but a few seconds sufficed to restore the) 


order of their advance : in the next moment their trumpets sounded the charge ;) 
when, amidst shouts of “ Vive ’Empereur !”” this gallant line, glittering in all) 
the splendor reflected from burnished helmet and cuirass, rushed on to the at-| 
tack. On the other hand, the British household-brigade, presenting a beautiful) 
line, and animated by an equal degree of enthusiasm, had already been put into 
charging speed ; and just as the cuirassiers came close upon the squares, and)| 
received a fire from their front faces, the two lines dashed into each other with!) 
indescribable impetuosity. The shock was terrific. The British, in order to) 
close as much as possible upon the cuirassiers, whose swords were much longer,|| 
and whose bodies were encased in steel, whilst their own were without such)! 
defence, seemed for a moment striving to wedge themselves in between the) 
horses of their infurtated antagonists. Swords gleamed high in air with the) 
suddenness and rapidity of the lightning-flash, now clashing violently together, || 
and now clanging heavily upon resisting armor ; whilst with the din of the bat-), 
tle shock were ruingled the shouts and yells of the combatants. Riders vainly |) 
struggling for mastery quickly fell under the deadly thrust or the well-delivered || 


cut. Horses, plunging and rearing, staggered to the earth, or broke wildly | 
from the ranks But desperate and bloody as was the struggle, it was of brie!) 
duration. The physical superiority of the British, aided by transcendant va-|| 
lor, was speedily made manifest ; and the cuirassiers, notwithstanding their 
most gallant and resolute resistance, were driven down from off the ridge, which | 
they had ascended only a few minutes before with all-the pride and confidence! | 
of men accustomed and determined to overcome every obstacle. This first) 
collision at the charge did not cecur however, throughout the entire extent of!) 
the opposing lines. Somerset's line was not parallel to that of the cuirassiers, | 
and as its ght was thrown somewhat forward, this came first in contact with), 
the enemy, and the collision, in consequence of the rapidity of the charge on 
both sides, followed in instantaneous succession in the direction of the Allied)! 
left until intercepted in its further progress by a natural obstruction, consisting | 
of the hollow way through which the cross-road leads into the Charlervi road. | 
The cuirassiers on the right of the French line were suddenly thrown out of) 
their speed by coming unexpectedly on this hollow-way, into which they con-|| 
sequently descended abruptly and confusedly ; and as they began to urge their|| 
horses up the opposite bank, they beheld the 2d British Life Guards, which), 
formed the left of Somerset’s brigade, in full speed towards them. All idea of} 
Tesistance in such a situation was abandoned as hopeless. ‘They immediately)| 
filed away down this hollow-road to their right, and struck across the Charleroi|| 
road into the field in front of the 95th British rifles, followed by the 2d Life} 
Guards, who were in equal disorder from having to pick their way as they best|| 


‘ter themselves as much as possible from the iron shower that fell fast and hea- 
vily—round shot, tearing frightful rents directly through their masses, or plough 

ing up the earth beside them; shells bursting in the midst of their serried co- 
lumns, and scattering destruction in their fall, or previously burying themselves 
‘in the soft loose soil to be agair, forced upwards mn eruptions of iron, mud, and 
‘stones, that fell amongst them like volcanic fragments. 

| During this terrible conflict of artillery, Ney was making his preparatory 
dispositions with the cavalry which Napoleon had desired him to launch against 
the Anglo-allied right wing. He first formed for attack, Milhaud’s corps of 
cuirassiers, ‘consisting of twenty-one squadrons, with Lefebvre-Desnouettes ° 
light cavalry division of the guard, comprising seven squadrons of lancers and 
twelve squadrons of chasseurs, in all forty squadrons, to follow and support ; 
constituting a magnificent array of gallant horsemen. As they began to ad- 
vance, the first line, of cuirassiers, in burnished steel, relieved by black 
ihorse-hair-crested helmets ; next came the red lancers of the guard, in their 
gaudy uniform, and mounted on richly caparisoned steeds, their fluttering 
lance flags heightening the brilliancy of their display ; whilst the third line, 
‘comprising the chasseurs of the guard, in their rich costume of green and gold, 
'with fur-trimmed pelisses a la noussard, and black bear-skin shakos, completed 
ithe gorgeous, yet harmonious, coloring of this military spectacle. Though 
‘formed in successive lines of columns, in the hollow space on the immediate 
left of La Haye Sainte, where they were sheltered in some degree from the 


\|cannonade that raged so furiously above them, the rear lines obliqued to their 
‘left, on the advance, and became echelonned to the first line, so as to present 


\a general front, extending from the Charleroi road on their right, to the Hougo 
mont inclosures on their left. As they ascended the ridge, the French artil- 
lery suspended their fire, and the Allied batteries commenced pouring a de. 
structive shower of grape shot amidst their devoted ranks. Fiercely and fa- 
tally did this iron hail rattle against the helmed and steel-clad cuirassiers, here 
glancing off, there penetrating the armor, wounding or laying prostrate many a 
gallant warrior, at the very moment when the brightest visions of glory had 


| opened on his ardent imagination. ‘This iron sleet, however, caused no percep- 


tible check to their progress ; and, with shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur !” they 
accelerated their pace until, having arrived within about forty yards of the 
guns, they received the last and well-prepared discharge. Its effects were ter- 
rific: but though their order was somewhat broken, their courage was no! 
shaken. The charge was sounded ; a cheer followed ; and, in the next instant, 
they rushed ap to the cannon’s mouth. In accordance with previous instruc- 


| tions given by the Duke of Wellington himself, the artillery men withdrew, 


upon the close approach of the cavalry, and sought shelter either beside, or in 
rear of, the infantry squares ; or, where occasion required, they threw them- 
selves under the projecting bayonets of the outer kneeling rauks for protection. 
The cuirassiers, on crowning the crest of the ridge, and finding themselves so 
unexpectedly in possession of a line of batteries, shouted loudly forth their tri- 
umph, and then, renewing their onward charge, were, in a moment, lost to the 
view of the lancers and chasseurs of the guard.” 

In sullen silence the British squares awaited the onslaught, and, as the cav- 
alry came down, opened their fire as steadily as on parade; while, as the 
squadrons passed along the flanks, the squares being “ en échiquier,” a deadly 
fire pursued them as they went. ‘he British cavalry soon came up to the 
rescue also ; and forcing back the French, followed them down the heights. 

A second attack was made with equal daring, and met the same fate ; and as 
the cavalry fell back, the infantry abandoned theur fruitless endeavors to gain 
possession of la Hay Sainte. Kellermann’s horse and Guyot’s heavy cavalry 
of the guard were now added to this formidable array, making in all nigh eighty 
squadrons—a stupendous mass, and one which the Allied Teese had nothing 
equal to compete with. As before, their attack was preceded by a tremendous 
cannonade, a perfect storm of shot and shell, which seemed to rend the squares, 
and tear the dense files asunder. 

Filling the whole place between Hougomont and La Haye Sainte, they came 
on a glittering line, and ascended the heights amidst a deafening shout, that 


could down the steep banks adjoining the intersection of the two roads. These||rose even above the ‘ red artillery.’’ In an instant the squares seemed en- 
cuirassiers, after having rushed in upon the French infantry-skirmishers, thickly|/veloped ; no vestige of them could be seen; the cloud of horsemen swept like 
and confusedly congregated in that quarter, reined in their steeds, and fronting a hurricane along, and the clattering volleys of musketry which rang out 
their pursuers, engaged them individually in hand to hand combat. ‘They were! |through the din and tumult, sounded but faintly, in comparison with the over- 
soon, however, made sensible of their inferiority in this species of contest, and) whelming crash of the onset. 

either submitted to the victors, or fled with precipitation ; whilst at the same|/ The devoted ranks of the infantry appeared lost in the mighty whirlwind. 


time Kempt’s brigade was charging gloriously down the exterior slope of the 


\Not so, however: the valor of British soldiers was then conspicuous. Firm 


Allied position, and closing with the mfantry with which these horsemen had! |against the shock, they stood like the sea-beaten rock, immoveable amid the 


become intermingled, in the manner previously described.” 

The grand movement of the day had now been gloriously repulsed by the 
British ; and while the French infantry fell back to their origin «| position, the 
British cavalry retired to collect and re-form the scattered squadrons. The at- 
tack was intended to have pierced the Anglo-Allied centre at Mont. St. Jean. 
Its result was, 3,000 prisoners taken, two eagles captured, and between thirty 
and forty cannon disabled. 

At Hougomont, the battle still raged with all its fury ; reinforcements poured 
in to either side ; but the French artillery, more advantageously posted, swept 
the orchard and the garden with their balls; and the carnage was tremendous 
It was about half-past two; and, save here, the battle was limited to a general 
cannonade at the right side, which, as the range had been recently ascertained,| 
was most galling and destructive. 

A column under Bachelu was now seen moving down the heights towards 
Hougomont. Colonel Cleeve, whose foot-artillery battery was stationed on the 


|waters ; and while the proud chivalry of France tore in mad enthusiasm be- 
‘tween the squares, the roll of unbroken musketry displayed the steadiness of 


these gallant fellows. Exhausted by fruitless efforts, infuriated by unsuc- 
cesses, the cavalry rode wildly hither and thither, until, commingled and bro- 


‘ken, their loss became tremendous, and a retreat was sounded. Then, at 


that auspicious moment, the Allied dragoons dashed forward, and in compact 
array pursued them over the crest of the hill, sabering them as they fled. 

The Allied artillery had but time to open their fire, when again the gunners 
had to leave their posts, and fly for protectivn within the squares Once more 
the French cavalry came on; but, although each succeeding charge increased 
in frantic energy, the result was the same—the squares stood unbroken— 
in vain the hot enthusiasm of French blood against the sterner bravery of Bri- 


talp. 
Ney, thus foiled, decided on a combined attack of cavalry and infantry toge- 
ther; but for this the duke was long prepared, and sent orders for Chasse to 


most commanding point of the ridge, watched their advance patiently till they jmove up to his support, by which means his front line could be reinforced by 
came within his range, when three rounds from each gun were thrown with) /troops from his second. we this time La Haye Sainte was again stormed, 


lightning speed ; and while the greater portion of the column fled in confusion. 


and at length set on fire by the French ; but Major Baring, its gallant defender, 


a second discharge completed their discomfiture, and compelled their leader to| succeeded in suppressing the flames, and held his ground in defiance of every 


abandon the attack. 
Foiled in every effort to gain the Chateau of Hougomont, Napoleon now or 
dered a discharge of Howitzer shells to be thrown in. In a few minutes the 


thing. 
* About the same time, a strong column of French infantry, supported by 
cavalry, was advancing against the ceatre of the Anglo-allied mght wing. 


whole buildings were in flames; but even the dreadful catastrophe abated no-| Whilst the opposed batteries were concentrating upon it a —— fire, 


thing of the heroic courage of the brave defeuders, whose valor seemed to rise 
with every fresh call upon its exercise. 

It was three o’clock. The Anglo-Allied line, desperately, and fiercely as it 
had been assailed, remained in its original position. Hougomont and La Haye 


Uxbridge brought forward Somerset’s heavy cavalry-brigade from its position 
on the right of the Charleroi road, for the purpose of attacking this column, 
and also ordered up, in support, Trip's Dutch-Belgian carabinier-brigade. The 
jattack was made with great gallantry by the household-cavalry, which suc- 


Sainte were still their own ; nor had any impression been made upon the British||ceeded in checking the advance of the enemy ; but, having been so much re- 


force. It was now that the emperor decided upon a grand attack upon its right 
centre, and with cavalry, for which aim the ground afforded every facility of 
movement ; while, as a diversion, the attacks on Hougomont and La Haye 
Sainte were renewed with increased ardor. Between these two points now the 
French artillery concentrated their fire—a cannonade such as the oldest soldier 
had never witnessed. , 

“The Allied columns of infantry were lying down upon the ground to shel- 


‘duced in numbers, it was unable to penetrate the column, which received it 
with a heavy fire. As Somerset retired, the French cavalry, by which the 
column had been supported, prepared to advance. Trip’s Duteh-Belgian ca- 
valry was now at hand. Uxbridge, pleased with their fine appearance, and de- 
sirous of exciting in them a courageous enthusiasm, placed himself conspicu- 
ously in their front, and ordering the ‘ charge,’ led towards the enemy. 
He had proceeded but a very short distance when his aide-de-camp, Captain 
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Horace Seymour, galloped close up to him, and made him aware that not a 


hery posted in the immediate right of Maitland’s brigade of guards, with its 


single man of them was following him. Turning round his horse, he instantly own right thrown somewhat forward, and addressing himself to an artillery 


rode up to Trip, and addressed himself to this officer with great warmth. Then, 
appealing to the brigade in terms the most exhorting and encouraging, and in-| 
citing them by gestures the most animated and a ye he repeated the or-) 


der to charge, and again led the way in person. But this attempt was equally 


abortive ; and Uxbridge, exasperated and indignant, rode away from the bri- 


gade, leaving it to adopt any course which its commander might think proper ; 


and as the French cavalry, to which this hesitation was but too manifest, was| 
now advancing rapidly to the attack, the Dutch-Belgians went about, and re-| 
tired in such haste and disorder that the two right squadrons of the 3d hussars) 


officer, (Lieutenant Sharpin,) hastily asked who commanded it, The latter 
‘replied that Captain Bolton having just been killed, it was now under the 
command of Captain Napier. The Duke then said, ‘ Tell him to keep a 


| look-out to his lett, for the French will soon be with him.’ The message had 


'searcely been communicated, when the bear-skin caps of the leading divi- 
sions of the column ot the Imperial Guard appeared just above the summit 
of the hill. ‘The cannonade hitherto directed upon this point from the dis- 
tant French batteries, now ceased, buta swarm ot skirmishers opened a sharp 
and teasing fire among the British gunners. In the next moment, however, 
they were scattered and driven back upon the main body by a sudden shower 


of the King’s German legion experienced the greatest difficulty in maintaining! canister, grape, and schrapnel shells, poured forth from Napier’s guns, 


their ground, and avoiding being carried along tu the rear by these horsemen in 
the wildness of their flight.”’ 


Nor was this, unhappily, a solitary instance at the most eventful moment of, 


the day ; for Lord Uxbridge, perceiving a body of hussars—the Cumberland 
regiment of Hanoverian—on the rear of the Brussels road, ordered them for- 
ward to fill up the gap occasioned by the severe losses in the British cavalry. 
Some symptoms of hesitation in their commanding officer, however, appear- 


which now kept upa terrific fire upon the column, within a distance of for- 
ly or ofty yards, Newcrthelere the French guards continued to advance. 
‘They had now topped the summit. To the astonishment of the officers who 
'were at their head, there appeared in their immediate front no direct impedi- 
‘ment totheir further advance. They could only distinguish dimly through 


the smoke extending from Napier’s batiery, the cocked hats of a few mount- 


| ed officers, little imagining, probably, that the most prominent of these was 


ing to him to render it doubtful that they would stand if attacked, he kept his ihe great Duke himself. Pressing boldly forward, they had arrived within 


eye on them. 


“ That he had reason to apprehend something of this kind, was subsequently 


fifty paces of the spo: on which the British Guards were lying down, when 
Wellington gave the talismanic call—‘ Up Guards; make ready!’ and or- 


roved, for Colonel Hacke, on finding the shot flying about him a little, took dered Maitland to attack. [1 was a moment of thrilling excitement. The 

imself and his regiment out of the field; on discovering which, Lord Ux-|' British Guards springing up so suddenly in a most compact four-deep line, 
bridge dispatched his aide-de-camp, Captain Horace Seymour, with an order! appeared tothe French as if starting out of the ground. The latter, with 
for his return. When Captain Seymour delivered this order, the Colonel re-| their high bonnets, as they crowned the summit of the ridge, appeared tothe 
marked that he had no confidence in his men, that they were volunteers, and British, through the smoky haze, like a corps of giants bearing down upon 
that the horses were their own property. The regiment continued moving to them. The British Guards instantly opened their fire with a tremendous 
the rear, notwithstanding Captain Seymour's repeating the order to halt, and Volley, thrown in with so much coolness, deliberation, and precision, that the 
asking the second in command to save the honor and character of the corps, by, bead of the column became, as it were, convulsed by ihe shock, and nearly 


placing himself at its head and fronting the men. Finding his remonstrance, ‘he entire mass staggered under the elect. In less than a single minate, 
more than three bundred of these brave old warriors fell, to riseno more. 


produced no effect, he laid hold of the bridle of the Colonel's horse, and com- j bl . ; 
mented upon his conduct in terms such as no man of honor could have expected) But the high spirit and innate valor which actuated the mass were not to be 
to listen to unmoved. This officer, however, appeared perfectly callous to any| SUbdued by a first repalse, Its ofhcers, placing themselves conspicuously in 
sense of shame, and far more disposed to submit to these attacks upon his ho- ‘its front, and on-i's flank-, called aloud, waved their swords, and, by encour- 
nor than he had been to receive those of the enemy upon his person and his #8!28 words and gestures, commenced a deployment, in order to acquire @ 
regiment. Upon rejoining the Earl of Uxbridge, and relating what had passed, extended front. B head being dl on 
Captain Seymour was again directed to proceed to the commanding officer, #84 it i jin 
and to desire that, it he persevered in refusing to resume his position in the ‘4 the led, “Thef the J 
line, he would, at least, form the regiment across the high road, out of fire. B ut mare and u Sone dis- 
spreading slarm snd confecion al the way to Brosscle.” by the Banks, whilst others ia wrench had now 
It was now six o'clock, no impression had been made on the allied line, and lbeen peg manifest. The Duke ordered. Maitland to charge ; 
Napoleon sent orders to Ney to renew the attack on the centre. Ney’s aige-| whilst, at the same instant, the gallant Lord Saltoun, equally alive to the real 
de-camp returned with a request fur reinforcements, for already half of his in-) sitgation of the colgmn, called out, ‘ Now’s the time, my boys!’ The bri- 
fantry were hors de combat. ; gade sprang forward, with a loud cheer, tothe charge. Numbersof the 
__ “ Ow voulez vous que j'en prenne?” “ Voulez vous que j'en fasse !"* was the Brench Guards nearest to the British, threw down their arms and knapsacks, 
irritated reply of the Emperor. and dispersed. ‘The flanks began rapidly to spread out ; and then the mass 
La Haye Sainte, attacked now by an overwhelming force, and its brave) partaking more generally of the panic, appeared as if rent asunder by some 
garrison failing in ammuaition, was carried by the French—who, at once, ||invisible power. Atthe same time, Halkett, notwithstanding the fierce con- 
ted two guns in the garden, and opened a ravaging fire on the British 95th! flict in which Alten’s division was then engaged, most jadiciously pushed 
gimeat. The rifles, however, as quickly replied, and soon laid the artil- |forward his two right regiments, the 33rd and 691b, a short distance, to cover, 
lery men low. On thisthe French light infantry rushed forward, and press-, if possible, Maitland's brigade trom any flank attack that might be allem 
ed up the hill. iby a part of Donzelot’stroops, and such advanced position offered consider- 
There was, indeed, as a military writer has termed it, a terrible sameness lable security to the brigade of Guards as it subsequently retired to re-form. 
in the whole of this battle—incessant charges of cavalry and intantry,sup- “ The British guards had continued their charge some distance down the 
ported by a murderous artillery, characterized the entire day. Never was) slope of the hill, when Maitland perceived the second attacking column oi 
the devotion of French troups more conspicuous. Never did men sell life) the imperial guard advancing on his right, and exposing his brigade to the 


with more infuriate recklessness, as if defeat but heightened daring, and) imminent risk of being turned on that flank. He accordingly gave the or- 
where thousands lay weliering in their blood, there fresh battalions came joy-| der to face about and retire; but, amidst their victorious shouts, and the noise 
of the firing of cannon and other arms, the command was imperfectly un- 


fully tothe conflict. 

At halt-past four, the Prussian 15th and 16th brigades debouched from the! derstood, and the first sense of danger led to a cry of ‘ Form square’ being 
Bois de Paris, and drew up, perpendiculariy to the French right flank. Lo-||passed aiong their line, it being naturally assumed that the enemy’s cavalry 
ban was at once despatched, to meet this new danger, with a force of “ the) would take advantage of their isolated position; which, however, was not 
old, and middle gua:d”—bat even with these, he could only make a show ef|/:he case. The flanks of battalions gave way as ifto form square. Saltoun 
resistance against a force vastly outnumbering his own. Planchenoit, to| conspicuously exerted himself in endeavouring to rectify the mistake, but 
which the Prussians had extended their mght, now became the scene of a| in vain; andthe whole went tothe rear. The confusion in which they re- 


dread:ul struggle—should this post be carried, Napoleon’s line of retreat, by 


tired was unavoidable; but it was not the confusion subsequent upon either 


the Charleroi road, would be at orce intercepied—but such a movement, /defeat or panic ; it resulted simply froma misunderstanding of the command 
perhaps, never entered into his calculations—and one more desperate effort!|and no greater or wore distinguished proof could be afforded of the excel- 


to pierce the Anglo-allied line was now the “last throw” hehad for victory.||lent order, cool self-possession, and admirable discipline of t 
grand attack of the whole line was now resolved on—the centre of||the steadiness, alacrity, and intelligence with which, u 
which was to be carried above La Haye Sainte, by one stupendous effort.| crest of the ridge, they obeyed the command then given of 


For this mighty encounter, ten battalions of the Imperial Guard were drawn 
up in two columns of attack—two battalions of grenadiers to act as reserve. 
—these, supported by all the cavalry that remained of that splendid force 
which so often assailed the allied squares. A French officer of Cuirassiers, 
who deserted *at the time, came in wthe British lines with the intelligence, 
thatthe attack would take place in half-an-hour. 

While yet this movement was in preparation, Vivian, learning from his 

troles that the Prussians were coming rapidly up from Ohain, and know- 
ing that cavalry were much wanted in the centre, proposed to Vandeleur, 
who was on his right, and his oon officer, that the brigades should move 
2a atonce. Vandeleur declined to act without orders—whereupon, 

ivian put bis own brigade in motion, and svon had the satisfaction of find- 
ing, from Lord Uxbridge, that he had only anticipated the Duke’s wishes, 
while an order was sent on to Vandeleur to follow. 

it was now that the grand attack was to begin, and the orders were given 


to set the columns in motion, Standing on asmall eminence wo the left of 


the Charleroi road, Napoleon watched the splendid mass, and pointing signi- 
ficantly with his hands to the allied position, a shout of “ vive |’Empereur” 
burst forth with an enthusiasm that seemed like medness. 


With a cloud of skirmishers in front, filling the entire valley,the columns 
advanced. The leading column, which was that exactly opposed to the 
British guards, suffered severely as they came on, from the batieries of the 
Anglo-allied artillery, but— 

‘ Notwithstanding the terrible havoc made in the ranks of the leading co}- 
umn of the Imperial Guard, it continued its advance in admirable order, and 


with the greatest enthusiasm. Several of its superior officers placed them-| 


selves at itshead. Ney’s horse having been shot under him, he drew his 
sword, and chivalrously led the way on foot, sustaining to the last his appro- 
priate and well-earned “ nom de guerre—‘ Je plus brave des braves.’ As the 
column neared the rise of ground which constituted the highest point of the 
ridge occupied by the right wing of the Duke’s line, it gradually passed the 
line of fire hitherto directed upon it by the greater portion of the batteries on 


the British right of that point. Wellington rode up to the British foot-bat- 


hese troops, than 
pon regaining the 

Halt, front, form 
‘up;’ mechanically resuming their four-deep line, which, having its left thrown 
somewhat forward, now became parallel with the front of the advancing se- 
‘cond attacking column of the imperial guard. 

“ The second, like the first, column of attack, advanced with great boldness, 
and in excellent ordez, and appeared animaied by the best possible spirit. Its 
‘efi front was covered by a cloud of skirmishers, in order to conceal its move- 
|Ment as much as ible from the view of the British line. The battalions 
of Adam’s brigade threw out each a company for the purpose of checking 
ithem. During the advance of the column, and more especially as it descend- 
led the gentle declivity eastward of the great orchard ot Hougomont, it suf- 
fered severely from the British cannonade. So destructive indeed had been 
‘the fire trom some of the British batteries on the right oi Mai:land’s brigade, 
from the commencement of the advance of the imperial guard, that the 
‘French were at length induced suddenly to push forward a body of cuiras- 
'siers to endeavour to silence these guns. Io this they partially succeeded ; 
‘the cuirassiers having gallantly charged one of the batteries, and forced the 
gunners to seek shelter in the rear of the infantry—driving in, at the same 
time, the skirmishers of the 2ad battalion of the 96th regiment, and of the 
52nd regiment. They were checked, however, by the to them sudden and 
unexpected appearance of Adam’s brigade, which had jast been moved, in 
lits four deep line, close up to the narrow road that runs along the summit of 
the ridge. The 52nd regiment, which was more directly opposed to them 
came down to the ‘ Prepare for cavalry!’ Asa renewai of theattack see 
probable, a squadron of the 23:d British light dragoons, under Captain Cox, 
was deiached across the ridge, down the outer slope, towards the great or- 
‘chard; from the rear of which it charged the cuirassiers as they advanced 
‘again towards the guns, overcame them, and pursued them across the plain 
‘far in rear of the second attacking column of the imperial guard, until it fe 
linto a fire thrown out upon it from the head of a French column of infan- 
‘try, by which its files were scattered, and the whole compelled to make a has- 
ty retreat towards the Allied position. k { 

“ Had the second column of attack continued in the original direction of 
its advance, it would have come upon the centre of Adam’s brigade, but hav- 
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ing, as it began to ascend the exterior slope of the main ridge of the Allied||were not disappointed. Such are the volumes before us—a military classic ; 
position, slightly diverged to its right, as before observed, by following the) and they will remain so while Waterloo is a word tostir the heart and nerve 


' direction of a very gentle hoHow, constituting the re-entering angle fviimed! the arm of a British soldier. 


by the tongae of groand that projected from the front ot Maitland’s brigade,! In his admirable model of this great field—the work, we have heard, of 
~ and that part of the ridge occupied by Adam’s brigade, it, in some degree,| years of patient toil on the very ground itself—and now in his history, Cap- 


" most the whole of ay pts battery and a portion of the extreme right of 


~ the most galling fire poured into its front by the battery and by the Britist agitating thoughts, when the door opened, and a waiter appeared. 


‘Tent its left flank to the iatter. ‘This circumstance was not only observed, but! tain Siborae bas earned the gratitude of all, who, whether soldier or civilian, 
had been in a great measure anticipated by Lieut. Colonel Sir John Colborne, fee) proud of Eagland’s greatest triumph on the greatest battle-ground of 
commanding the 52nd regiment, an officer of great repute in the British! Europe. 

army. He had been watching with intense anxiety the progress of the ene-|| ees ; 


my’s column, and, seizing the most favorable moment, he, without orders,’ 
and upon his own responsibility, wheeled the left company of the 52nd to the! 
left, and then formed the remainder of the regiment wpon that company, for} 
the purpuse of ‘bringing its front nearly parallel with the flank of the French, 
column, At this moment Adam rode up, and asked Colborne what he was; 


‘going to do, to which the latter replied, “ to make that column teel our fire.” )| 


Adam, approving of this, ordered Colborne to move on, and galloped off to, 
bring up his right regiment, the 7ist. ‘The Duke, who had just seer Mait-) 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
OF 1760. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER If.—RETROSPECT AND DELIBERATION. 


The purpose you undertake jis dangerous, the friends you have named uncertain, the 
time itself unsorted, and your whole plot light for the counterpoise of so. great opposi- 
tion.—First Part or Kine Henry 1V. 


‘Jand’s brigade re-formed and posted in ihe best order, parallel with the trout)| The tide of discord had ebbed, and left the street, where it was of late so 


of the attacking column, was at this moment stationed on the right of Napi-, boisterous, silent and solitary. At times, a far-off sound of strife and triumph 


_~ er’s"battery. He despatched an aide-de-camp (Major the Hon. Henry Perey), would reach a listening ear, but iy the neighbourhood of the Spread Eagle all 
to direct Sir Henry Clinton to advance and attack the imperial guard; but | was peaceful. Guests, and grooms, and errand-boys, had deserted chamber, 


a single glance at Colborne’s forward movement satisfied him that his inten- 


tion had been anticipated ; and he immediately pushed torward the 2nd batta-) 


lion 95th regiment to the lefiof the 52nd. ‘The head of the French colamp 
had by this time nearly reached the brow of the ridge, its front covering al- \ 


4 


Maitland’s brigade. It was still gallantly pressing forward, in defiance of 


guards, when the sudden and imposing appearance ot the four-deep line of) 


~~ the 58nd regiment bearing directly towards its left flank, in the most admira-|| 


ble and compact order imaginable, caused it to halt, In the next instant, | 
wheeling up its left sections, it opened @ rapid and destructive fire from the) 
entire Jengihof its left flank against the 52nd regiment. Colborne, having | 
brought his line paralle! to the Hank of the imperial guard, also halted, and), 


poured a deadly tire intothe mass; and almost at the same moment the rifles’ | 


~ of the 2nd batialion 95th r giment, then coming up on the left, were levelled | 
and discharged with unerring aim into the more advaneed portion of eit 


column. The 7lst regiment was, al this :imeé rapidly advancing, ou the right, 


| and gate, and stall, and were away in chase of the retreating skirmishers, with 
the eagerness in which incidents, tragic and comic, are alike sought after. 
‘The youth who had so perilously distinguished. himself, after receiving his 
meed of passionate applause, had withdrawn to seclusion, and was pacing the 
floor of a small sitting-room, which he had much difficulty in engaging, in a 
state of impatienee which would have found severe bodily exertion a relief from 


“Mr. Derinay, of ‘Thomastown, sir, to wait on you.” 

“ Show Mr. Derinzy 

As he spoke the visitant entered. He had seen him before, and words had 
been interchanged between tvem, when rescuing the alarmed ladies from their 
very perilous position. 

* Mr. Neville, | presume, Mr. Marmaduke Neville.” ‘ 

The youth bowed in acknowledgment, and returned the warm pressure of the 
hand held forth to greet. him. ; 

“I felt J could not be mistaken. Such a resemblance to both your parents 


to complete the brigade-inovement. Colborne, eager to complete his pro- could not be casual, | was proud, you may believe, to find my old friend's son 
jected flank atiack upon the enemy’s column, caused bis mento cease firing, giving proof that he resembied his father in more than form. But I do not 
and then gave the commaad, ‘ Charge! charge!’ It was answered by three} mean to make you blush. No time for such niceties. I suppose you purpose 
hearty British cheers that ro:e distinctly above the shuut of ‘ Vive l’Emper- asking me to be seated. Every gentleman's servant, in or about this house,’ 


- eur? and the now straggling and unsieady fire from the column. ‘The 2nd) be continued, while drawing a chair, and motioning to the youth to imitate him, 


batialion 99th regiment hastened to join in the charge on the left. The 
movement Was remarkable for the order, the steadiness, the resoluteniess, 
and the daring, by which it was characterized, The column of the imperi- 
al pent, which already seemed to reel toand fro under the effect of the front 
and flank fire which had been so successfully brought to bear upon it, was 


evidently in consternation as it beheld the close advance of Adam's brigade. | 


- Some daring spirits—and it contained many within its ranks—still endea- 


voured to make at least a show of resistance; but the disorder, which had 


been tapidly increasing, now became uncontrollable ; and this second col- 
umn of the imperial guard, breaking into the wildest confusion, shared the 
fate of the first; withthis differerice, iowever, that in consequence of the 


combined front and flank fire in which it had been so fatally involved, and 


of the unrestrained pursuit which deprived it of the power of rallying its 


component parts, it became so thoroughly disjointed and dispersed, that with | 


the exception of thetwo rear battalions, which constituted the Ist regiment 
of chasseurs (old guard,) it is extremely doubtfal whether any portion of it 


ever reunited as a regulariy formed military body, during the brief remain- 


_ guns were 


ing period of the battle—certainly not on the Allied side of La Belle Alli- 
ance, towards which point it directed its retreat.” 

Never did a battle-field present so magical a change as that which succeed- 
ed the defeat of the Imperial Guard. Following up the advance of the 
guard, Vivian’s cavalry was turned against the retiring masses of the enemy. 
As they issued from the flank of Maitlaud’s brigade, the smoke lay heavily 
op the field, and all he couldsee in front was the disordered co!umn, of infan- 
try purrying back, and different unitorms blended up together in confusion ; 

ring to cover the retreat,and around Hougomunt a brisk mus- 
qguetry rattled. A little further on, however, he came up with two battalions | 


|“ is in pursuit of the day’s amusement. When did you arrive!” 
| “After night-fall, yesterday. Anticipating that you might honour me by a 
| message, or a visit, I resolved to remain here during the day, to receive or at- 
yeu.” 
** Have you servants at the 
“No; I left my one servant at Waterford. He suffered a good deal on the 

\passage, and craved a day’s rest to recruit.” 

‘Do they know your name here! Is your trunk, or portmanteau, a witness 
for its owner ‘ 

* You must have some good reason for your question—I answer again—no ; 
| a nameless trunk I bear. I bad thought to have left my name at the bar this 
morning—but, truth to say, | arose late; and there has been so much bustle 
since, that I forgot my purpose.” 
||“ Happy oblivion ! was it Themistocles-who sighed for the genius to forget ! 
\|\No matter about him—* Let Greek ineet Greek ;’ we have business nearer 
home. You must put yourself for a short time under my control, and my first 
|command is, that you remain without a name until | advise you to reclaim the 
jcommodity.. For fear of accidents, you may as well make an exchange. What 
ishall I give yout Will you be Edward Marmaduke, Esq.—or, will you take 
‘a dearer name! be Marmaduke Carleton. Pardon me, I ought to have known 
would distress you.” 
+ “No, no,” said the youth ; although he had become pale, and a tear threat- 
| ‘ened to gush out, had he not repressed it. * That name, none more appropriate. 
‘It was the name I bore in my school-boy days. Except when my mother was 
\uear, uncle would permit no other.” 
|| “Aye, sol understood. Well! Carleton. “This is arranged. We have 


of the grenadiers of the Guard, formed in two squares, with cavalry and guns made a commencement, although we can hardly say, yet, that half our business 
on the flanks. These were the reserve battalions already mentioned as the, is done. We have, however, afew minutes that ask to be well employed. 


supporters of the grand atiack, Vivian at once resolved to charge tbem, and 
while arranging his force in two lines of attack, was joined by Sir Colin 
Campbell, with an order from the duke not w attack before the infantry came 


_ up, without he felt confident of success, 


Vivian, determined to follow his first impression, wenton; the charge was 
made in echelon of squadrons, forturately too, for as they bore dowa on the 
French lancers, the 2d German light dragoons came up and pressed straight 
down upon the enemy, who was thus taken upontwo faces of their squadrons. 
The French heavy dragoons came up ibd support, but were attacked and dis- 
persed bythe 10th bussars ; and scarcely had the left squadron of the 18th closed 


with the enemy, when the remainder of the French cavalry was in full flight. 


_ It is not needful to add a word more. The closing scene of the batile was 
the headlong pursuit of the vanquished, which was taken up by the Prus- 
sians, on whom the fatigues of the day had not fallen. 

At nightfall the duke stood on the heights of Rossomme, the rear of which 
had been in the morning the French position, and as the moon spread her 
light over the field, looked down the piain where be had gained the greatest 
of his victories. 

And here we may conclude,—In our observations on these volumes we 
have been unconsciously jed away, by the great interest of the subject and the 
stirring character of the scenes, trom bestowing a due consideration of the 
author’s part, and have torgotten the historian ia the history. Perhaps Cap- 
tain Siborne himself would feel satisfied with this avowal, We cannot be 


_ 80; nor should we feel our debt acquitted, for the pleasure and instruction 


nis work has afforded us, if we did not bring our unqualified testimony to the 


minute accuiacy of deiail, the highly honorable and soldier-like spirit, and) 
Ahe admirable candour and fairness by which it is every where characterised.) 


‘When the work was first announced for publication we conceived greatex- 


Let us indulge them. But first, remember you are our guest. Mrs. inzy 
will expect you. You must be her escort, too, to the county ball to-night. I 
may have other duties. Enough! Agreed. Well, Mr. Marmaduke Carleton, 
|, you are come over to Ireland to seek an inheritance, a rightful inheritance, I 
,,would confidently pronounce—but one which, if fraud or force can keep from 
you, vou will never win—at least during your uncle's life. I see you seem dis- 
| appointed. Matters, you thought, were so evidently in favour of your claims, 
jas to promise you a very speedy success.” 

| Certainly, I was influenced to think the evidence strong enough to con- 
|\vince any reasonable man, or any fair jury.”’ 

‘A very just distinction. But, do methe favour to go through the points of 
vevidence you so strongly rely on. Iam, perhaps you are aware, a. counsellor, 
(learned in the law—so, courtesy styles me with authority—although, perhaps, 
{not much practised in its strange experiments. No matter for that,. you may 
indulge in the delusion of thinking that, while communicating with me, you are 
engaged in a consultation. So, now to begin. Does the witness know who he 
happensto be? Remember, I know your names, the real name, and the alias. 
‘That is not the question. But; where were you born?” 
| “J was born, as I am informed,” said the youth; with a faint smile, “ in the 
‘house of Garretstown, in the year 1737.” 
| “So far, well. There isa registry kept in the parish. "We can have evi- 
_ dence that somebody was born or baptized about that time. How long has it 
| been since you were last in Garretstown?”” 
| “ About, I apprehend, seventeen years.” 
| “Can you explain so long an absence ?” cass 
_ “Tt was involuntary. I was not my own master, and those whom I was 
bound to obey, forbade me to visit Ireland.” e 
“ How did you leave Ireland ?” 


ane from a history compiled by one, whose access toevery sourceof|| Of that f can only speak from report. My mother was foreibly taken from 


- -eumstances of an official appointment on the staff. We looked for a work) 


formation was favored both ‘by interest in the highest quarters and the cir- 


which should at once and for ever setile the disputed questions of the cam- 


n, and by an.accurate account of every difficulty that successively pre- 


sented itself, with the means adopted for its remedy, should afford the reader 


WwW 


her house, and brought me, a very young child, with her. After suffering ex- 
treme hardships, still charged with her worthless burden, she reached her bro- 
ther, William Edward Carleton, a wealthy planter in Jamaica. He was un- 
married, and without children, and loved my mother well.” 


“He could, but peremptorily declined todo so.” 


a fair case for the exercise of his judgment, and an opportunity to weil “ Could he not have assisted her to assert your rights?” 
glory. 


well and deliberately the claims of each and all to their share of 
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«Js this one of the portions of evidence—pardon me—you expect to tell in: ‘soine instances a page would be seen bearing the train of an ancient lady, who 
your favour? How is it to be explained that this rich planter, loving your me- /had avnounced that her dancing days were over. And while the streets were 
ther—and no doubt, for her sake, having some. care for you—could let a fair in- 1 a blaze of light, as they sometimes were, from doors, and windows, and 
heritance pass from you for want of alittle exertion!” moving torches, groups of the citizens of all classes, out to gaze, now stopping 

“To say truth,” said the young man, “the explanation is not the plencneiont a sedan-chair, now standing with doffed hats at the opening of a carriage, now 
to give—nor will it be soothing to the ears of a jury in your courts here. My jimploring some fair pedestrian of the aristocracy to vouchsate a moment's pause 
uncle laid an interdict on the mentioning anything connected with Ireland. My jand an uplifted veil, that her features, as well as her gay robes, might be looked 
mother’s marriage had wounded him. Her removal to this country, to live upon, Every where good-humour prevailed; and though a jest and a florid 
here, had completed his distress. He said that God's mercy .n saving us from, compliment were now and then hazarded, yet neither gentry nor people abused 
storms and savages in the plantations, was nothing in comparison with the bles- ithe privileges of the occasion. 
sing of ae us from Ireland. He would not lay an absolute charge on; The Assembly-rooms at Cionmel had little to boast of in the way of decora- 
one so young as [ was—but, on my poor mother he did—and when at his death, jtion. They were sutliciently spacious, indeed, and lofty ; well ventilated, and 
he left her his wealth, it was witha charge, that she should never visit Ireland. jwell lighted, but for ornaments were altogether dependent on the animated 


He supplicated her also to exercise her influence over me, that, during her life- ‘beauties. Had a ball-room the power to speak, that of Clonmel might.say, 


time, I should not visit the prohibited country.” 

“ An English jury would, probably, understand you, but the cause must come 
on here—and such an explanation, my dear Neville—Carleton—would not suc- 
ceed in Ireland, Hear, now, the case, so far as I can make it out, against you, 
You will have a registry of birth in your favour— E. M. Neville, baptized in 
July, or August, 1737.’ Well. The same registry will be equally conclusive 


with Cornelia, of its children—* ‘These are ny jewels.” It had certainly none 
other to be proud of. Those who are unacquainted with the state of Ireland in 
jits provinces, ninety years ago, will probably imagine that boasting on. such a 
\subject would be very much out of place. An Irish county-ball, if they could 
(thick of such thing, would present iselt before their fancies with little but the 


ludicrous to recommend it. Mirth and good humour, good eating and drink- 


of your death—at least, burial— Edward Marmaduke Neville, interred in the ing, they would propably expect to find ia such a scene, but little of good man- 
churchyard of ——, in the May of 1744.’ You offer an explanation of your, ners or good taste ; and the caricaturist who represented it as something, where 
not having made an appearance for seventeen years in Ireland. Your uncle, the jollity of a harvest-lome was rendered grotesque by the pretension of the 
will refer to a very different explanation, to account for at least twelve or four- jservauts -hall, would be accouuted, perhaps, the best historian of ‘Tipperary 
teen years of the time—a tomb-stone—to wit, a monumental inscription, com- | festivities. 

mendatory of all your opening virtues, dedicated to your memory, by John Gar-| This would be all wrong. Even at a later period, when political rancour 
rett Neville, your sorrowing survivor, and successor. You will produce letters |had shed an evil influence on our provincial society, it may be remembered, by 
and papers, in which I shall express my full belief, as 1 shall in yourself. You |some living, that, u. various parts of ireland, there was no deficiency of re- 
might count also, on Lord Aylmer, if he were not, at this moment, I grieve to finement or high spirit, and no want of seemly representatives of both, in the 
say, on his death-bed. But, there is a ‘ but.'—Your uncle will produce the pa- |re-unions of the gentry ; but at the date of our story, when (although there 
role evidence of many, who will swear to your (meaning by you, a consumptive were some political distinctions or parties) the gentry met together as one body, 


child, your representative,) having lived years at Garretstown, aud died four-| 
teen years, or thereabouts, from this date.” ] 

“Do you tell me, that such subornation of perjured witnesses can be suc-, 
cessful 

“There will be no such thing as subornation.. The plot was too well laid, 
to involve any such necessity. I was not in the country at_the time, but | 
think I see through your uncle’s scheme. He had you personated by a dying 
child. After the nocturnal attack upon your house, and the disappearance of 
both your parents and yourself, you were, so went the report, providentially re- 
covered. There were public rejoicings on the occasion ; bo no doubt, pru- 
dent precautions were taken also, that your representative should not find the 
air of Garretstown too wholesome to die in. His funeral, in due, that is, in 
reasonably quick, time, was no less public than the festivity when he was found. 
You may judge, now, what testimony Mr. Garret Neville has provided against, 
a day of trial.” 

The youth sate for some time silent, Derinzy resumed— 

“It is far from my purpose to discourage you. Never was web of treachery, 
so nicely woven, that there was not some spot where truth could make its way 
—but, let there be no suspicion that we are looking for it. There is another 
view of the matter, which I would wish you to consider. Your uncle has no 
interest but his own to care for. Except one ungainly fellow, who seems to, 
have some equivocal relationship to him, there does not appear to be a human 
being, who has the remotest claim on his inheritance. It is possible, that, if we, 
commence proceedings, he may take alarm. He is conscious of his own villa- 
ny. He knows neither the weakness, nor the strength of our cause. He might’ 
be brought to a compromise. Think ofthis. You are now a very young man 
He is near sixty years of age—what woug! you think of an arrangement, if it 
could be effected? that he should avow his belief, that he was deceived, when 
a child was imposed upon him as the heir of Garretstown, and that he should. 
acknowledge you his rightful successor, on condition of retaining to himself a 
life-use of the property. If terms of this description could be made, are they’ 
such as would meet your acceptance !"” 

“Never,” said the young man passionately, “I never will compromise my 
father’s inheritance. I never will enter into relations of amity with one, from 
whom, I have strong suspicions, my honoured parents experienced much treach-| 
ery and wrong. It was among my mother's last injunctions, that I should not! 
seek this bad man. It is in the spirit of it, [am convinced, that } should ne-| 
ver voluntarily enter into any accommodation with him. No, Mr. Derinzy—if 
I obtain my inheritance, I will come into it without a mortifying remembrance. | 
It shall never be said—I shall never have to think—that I made terms of mu-! 
tual convenience with the man whom I believe to be the cruel author of all my, 
father’s calamities.” 

“Say no more, Neville—I approve of your spirit. I would wish a son of my 
own to decide like you ; but in a point of feeling, no man should determine for! 
another. We understand each other, hope, perfectly. You keep your in-| 
cognito and your counsel. Ina few days, ‘we shall see what we shall see.” 
And now you must come with me. There are ladies to make acknowledg-' 
ments, and to become acquainted with you—I shal! resign you to their cus-| 
tody.”” 


CHAPTER Ill.—THE COUNTRY BALL, . 
Pardon me, I pray you, 
I thought that all things had been savage here. 
Of bare distress hath ta’ea from me the show 
Of smooth civility—yet am I inland bred, 
And know some nurture.—As You Lixs It. 

The order, or rather the cheerfulness, which was restored after the conten- 
tious festivities of the day, continued undisturbed throughout the early part of 
the night. The ball was attended by the gentry of country and town, and the, 
primitive simplicity with which the varicus parties proceeded towards the As- 
sembly-rooms, showed how entirely apprehension was dismissed from every’ 
mind. 

The aspect of the streets was rather picturesque while the company was as-| 
sembling. Here moved a heavy coach, the horses making slow progress at an, 
orderly trot, and tall footmen running by their sides, with torches which threw) 
a red glare around, and failed not to render visible the fair occupants of the 


the tone of society was not by any means of that kind that might be expected 


,to create merriment. The gentry of southern Ireland, at that day, had their 


jmanners formed upon what were accounted good models—(many of them had 


,jnot only made the grand tour, but had been tavourably received at more than. 


one of the European courts)—their characters formed amidst influences that 
impart something of masculine dignity Every man’s house was a fortress— 
uot like those in which the gentry of a distracted district now shelter themselves, 
when they can, against the insurgent or assassin—but from which they were 
able to uphold the authority of English rele, over the surrounding district. It 
is not to be understeod that every gentleman was formally recognised as a 
\governor or soldier, or that his house frowned an air of menace or defiance. No. 
eo thing ; the power of the Irish gentry lay in their courage, their sagacity, 
‘their preparedness for danger. Aud it should be observed, that the empire. of 
‘law over them was, to say the least, mild and forbvearing. HH the state took 
little heed to ensure to them the peaceful possession of their properties and 
lives, it was alsy little heedful to pry into their defeets and irregularities. In 
many respects ** they were a law unto themselves’—the hambler classes find- 
ing. very commonly, protectors who would expose their lives in the cause of a 
eager but would shrink away in disgust from any entreaty to procure re- 
dress for them by law. A landlord was sensitive throughout the whole - 
lation of his estates. Touch his humblest tenant (serf, perhaps, he might be 
styled too often) injuriously, and the proprietor felt his honour wounded ; but 
as to the authority which he himself was pleased to exercise over his own pos- 
sessions, none should interfere with it. 

A gentry living thus in the habits, if not the harness, of warlike life, acquired 
unconsciously a boldness of spirit, altogether unlike the character which is 
formed by agricultural pursuits, and in the ordinary and peace-loving inter- 
course of country gentlemen and country justices. The term “ game,” as 
applied to human subjects, might possibly explain the distinction between tem- 
‘peraments formed or acquired amid such influences, and those which are trained 
to order amid more peaceful and Jess adventurous activities. 

Besides this portion of its society, consisting of the lords of the soil, a coun- 
ty assembly could exhibit other distinctions—it would be wrong to say, in all 
instances, attractions, The Clonmel assembly could enumerate many whose 
celebrity was more than provincial. ‘These were gamblers, whose reputation, 
worse than equivocal, would have excluded them from society, but for graces 
of manner acknowledged in the metropolitan cities of England and France, 
and for a courage that often makes its way where such graces are wanting ; and 
there were adventurers of rank and fashion, as much distinguished from such 
persons, and from the crowd of ordinary pretenders who forced their way into 
society, as if they were beings of a different order. There were men of good 


‘ireputation, whose literary attainments would entitle them to high place even 


were they without family or connections ; and there were, covered with foreign 
orders, which they never asked of a minister or herald-at-arms permission to 
wear, military officers, Counts of the Holy Roman Empire, who had shown 
quarterings enough when they weut penniless to the Contment to qualify for a 
pair of colours, and who, when they had once girded on the sword, made it 
carve out for them, sometimes a fair fortune, and generally an honourable 
name. 

We dare not affirm that the ladies of the time had opportunities. of aceom- 
plishing themselves so that their manners could have acquired that easy tone 
which belongs to polished society. Ease, however, was not characteristic of 
the times ; and our provincial bei/es could not be accused of any such deficien- 


pride, and reserve, and stiffness ofthe time there was—not all its courtly grace, 
out more than it permitted to appear of individual character. In short, the ball- 
‘room at Clonmel made ample amends for its unperfect courtiiness in its ampler 
jfreedom and variety. 

It is by no means our purpose to be historians of the gay assembly ; pens 
lighter, more graceful, and far more fanciful than ours, would be ionaniel bs 
such atheme. A heavier and a less attractive task is that which we have cho- 


|/sen—the task of noticing particulars by which the character of Irish society in 


the middle of the last century may be understood, and some of the agencies 
exposed, by which it was politically affected. To discharge the duty which we 
shave taken upon us, alone, we enter within the precincts of a ball-room, and 
undertake, as chroniclers of the festal scene, for no more than the Strict neces- 


cumbrous vehicle. Sedan chairs could be seen by the light of a solitary lan-|/sities of our subject demand. . 


tern, swinging hurriedly along. Occasionally a mother and her fait daughter 
would tempt the night air as pedestrians, in the gorgeous costume of the time 
—the head of towering altitade, the ainple hoop, the richly-decorated robe ; 
servants moving with torches before ; gentlemen ou the night and the left, wear- 
ing heads whose elaborate curls no hat was permitted to invade, uncovered— 
the hat carried, as in its most convenient location, under the left arm ; while in 


At one end, and along a side of the room, rows of red benches were oe 
in order—at the other end was a gallery used as an orchestra, under which the 
wall was covered with panels of glass. For those who desired at the same 


time to look on at the dancers, and to converse apart, the deep recesses of the © 


windows offered accommodation, which had at onco the advantages of seclu- 
sion and publicity. Almost every window had its gay group ; the were 


cies as might impair the effects of their natural attractions, Something of the .. 
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attire. Gentlemen were bowing, in complimentary conversation, sometimes 


formal, but more commonly in a style in which a spirit of native humour broke’ 


occupied—graced would be, perhaps, the better expression—by ladies in rich! 


‘tatious in style. Look in as you pass, on the party so interestingly occupied at 
the further corner of the card-room. We will pause fur a moment near them 
'—Well, what do you think of them?” 


through the studied phrase of etiquette. In some instances fair forms leaned ‘Intruth, I thought you encouraged higher play.” 


on the arms of their cavaliers ; these were cases in which there was close re-) 
lationship, the fashion of the day not countenancing the freedoms of modern 


“And you were right. But these are grave people: you heard them play 
shilling points. Well, sir, a shilling is a pet phrase for a rouleau of twenty 


intimacy. But, abundantly as the room was filled, the assembly could not be! guineas. Some hint that strangers have been mystified by the abuse of lan- 


termed a crowd. A spacious arena was reserved for the dancers; and none 
of those who sate, or stood, or walked, could complain of being incommoded.. 


‘guage, and have been severe sufferers.”’ 
They continued the promenade of the rooms, Mrs. Barnewell, although evi- 


The orchestra—a military band—had been for some time, as company arri-| ‘dently occupied by some thought of more depth than seemed suitable to the 


ved, playing the popular airs. At a signal from the old master of the ceremo- 
nies, the measure is changed—dancing nas commenced ; Colonel Longueville, 
the veteran whose feat at the age of seventy-two has been already recorded, is 
moving in attendance on the beautiful Miss ——, on ber first debut at the coun- 
ty-rooms, in the solemnity of the “ minuet de la cour’’—the lady armed with 
her capacious fan, the gentleman with his courtly chapeau. in those good 
days, the office of a partner was no sinecure. As to the ladies, the dancing- 
master, during their early years, appears to have occupied all the interstices 
of time between cross-stitch and the duties of the still-room—the time now 
given tostudies which we are so proud as to call more intellectual. They 
came therefore to the first of their fields, prepared to accomplish the arduous 
enterprise of that elaborate measure, for which partners in request must hold 
themselves always in readiness. ‘There was at least one good gained by them 
—the gentlemen who were to dance in the minuets, usually, at least often, 
kept themselves sober. On this night all were so, and there was something 
exceedingly prepossessing in the grace and dignity with which some of both 
sexes went through the difficult and trying movements of a dance, which did 
not seein, however, natural or national to its performers. 

An observation something like this was made by Mrs. Barnewell, who was 
standing in one of the recesses formed by the windows, to Carleton, who had 
been presented to her in the course of the day, and had received acknowledg- 
ments for his services. 

** Does it not seem to you,” said she, “ that even through the gracefulness 
of the best dancers of the evening, there appears to be something of constraint, 
as if the measure or movement was not of the kind which their natures would 
have suggested ! ’ 

“Yes; it is evidently, as it were, a foreign language—not more so here than 
in England—a language learned well, but not acquired so perfectly as in the 
country where it is spoken. Perhaps the very faultlessness of the movement 
— to convey such an impression. ‘They dare not take liberties with the 

ance. 

* Just so. By-and-bye you shall have an opportunity of making compari- 
sons ; you shall see how our Irish ladies rejoice in the dance that seems de- 
vised for them. You have been in Paris—it is only the ladies of France, or, 
to be more just, Frenchwomen, who can be themselves alike in the grave and 
the gay. The almost Egyptian solemnity of these slow dances, they make 
French, by their mode of dancing them.” 

“They are certainly a singularly-constituted people. I very seriously doubt 
whether a Frenchman’s heart and soul would be more intently absorbed in a 
conspiracy to overturn a government than in a committee to arrange the festi- 
vities of a dance.” 

“ Enviable people! if there were to be neither death nor old age. Here 
comes Mr. Derinzy—come, you must assist me in doing the honours of the 
occasion to our protector.” 

“TI am truly gratified te have the opportunity, and I have a gratification for 
you too. ‘The affair of the day has ended—there are to be no after-claps about 
it. Barnewell has ascertained that the ruffian who created all the disorder is a 
poor tradesman of the town, not of consequence enough to have a patron who 
might be made responsible—so the thing is at an end.” 

*Then I feared not without reason,”’ said she, a cloud visibly passing from 
her fine face. “I had a persuasion on my mind that some such mad and wicked 
project as you make known to me was to be dreaded. What — beings 
you men are! Who could believe, except after knowledge, that a father, to 
whom his children were saved from such a death, would put himself into need- 
less danger, as the proper mode of thanking God for his protection?” 

“You speak the best of good sense, as my friend Longueville says, when he 
has made up his mind not to take the advice he praises. But, to be serious, is 
it impossible to persuade Barnewell that he ought to lay down his oxen, and 
take up the fashion of the country !”’ 

** You must not hope to make me conspire against my husband.” 

“* No, no—I hope no such thing ; but surely toconspire in his favour is not 
to commit an infidelity against him. His practice, too, in this extraordinary 
mode of charioteering is new ; until recently, and after the visit of that old Ja- 
cobite, I never saw any thing so monstrously patriotic about him.” 


“Now, Mr. Carleton, you shall be judge between my husband and his accu-| | 


ser. Here is Mr. Derinzy--a senator, a legislator—he assists iu making a law 
that my husband shal! not dare keep a coach-horse, and he scolds him for his 
obedience, and for having his wife drawn by oxen, which as yet the law per- 
mits, to the assizes. Is this altogether fair?” 

“My dear Mrs. Barnewell, are you now fair more than in aspect ? You know 
I would not assist in making such a law ; that I would suffer much to repeal it. 
But surely it is not by such practices as Barnewell’s we can hope to change 
it for a better.’ 

‘* Barnewell thinks differently. 1 will not suffer you to dispute who thinks 
more justly. [t is far better to tell Mr. Carleton who is that very lovely crea- 
ture in the brilliants and bright black eyes? She has just been led to her seat 
after her performance.” 

“ An Ormond lady—Mrs. Carden. Her friend (you must not overlook her) 
is at her side—the lady, to follow your manner of describing, in soft blue eyes 
and pearls. They are sworn allies ; their styles of beauty match. See how 
prettily they set each other off. Judkin, who is not very original in his canzo- 
nets, has adapted his one song to them, and chants— 

“To night and morn I drink my glass.” 
But they have no idea of quarrelling for him. ’ 

“My daughter Julia, I see, has passed through her trial—will you be so very’ 
good as to escort her to me. ‘The country-dauces are about to begin We 
may venture to walk about, to *expatiate freely oer this scene of man.’ Do 
you like Pope, Mr. Carleton ?” 

« Yes, very much—as the poet of society—for his admirable good sense, and 
the felicity of his style. How very unaccountable it is, that style should tell 
for so much more than thougkt.’’ 

“ Do you know I have an idea that style is thought—at least, I am persuaded 


differences of style correspond with diversities of perception, or with differen- 
ces in the thought perceived, T'here is a fine exemplification of the unosten- 


occasion, giving, very amusingly, and without the bitterness uf malevolent sa- 
tire, sketches of the principal persons and groups in the assembly. 

| While thus occupred, a gentleman approached with a face of visible sur- 
prise—* Car: it be possible,’’ said he, ‘that Lord Aylmer is coming here to- 
\night? Mansergh says he had expressed an intention of coming, and that his 
‘bugles have been heard.” 

| Surely it must bea mistake. I should dread rather to hear of his funeral. 
Poor Lord Aylmer! ’Tis a selfish sorrow, perhaps, but we can badly spare 
‘him. I shal) feel his loss severely. Whatever he may have been, | have al- 
‘ways known him generous and humane. Mr. Barnewell was informed only 
ithe day before yesterday, that there was no hope of his recovery.” 

| Aylmer is certainly coming,” said another gentleman who was passing, and 
stopped to communicate his intelligence to Mrs. Barnewell. ‘He dismissed 
[his physicians this morning, and says there is no cure for his disorders but plea- 
sure, and the society of his friends. Have you heard his last feat !” 

“ Something of it. Mr. Vyse, you don’t seem to have heard it, and here's 
'Mr. Carleton, for whose aptitude to receive the story, his politeness at least will 
ibe a voucher. 
| “Tt was this—On the very day when the consultation of physicians decided 
that there was no hope, a letter was brought to him from the dean of Emly— 
the parson of his parish. The dean is new to us—does not know our ways— 
and thought that because Lord Aylmer never went to church, and was not re- 
markable for keeping the commandments, he could not give him a good char- 
acter—s¢ he often called at Aylmer House—was uniformily received with the 
strictest politeness, but never saw his man. At last he thought of writing. Oh! 
it was such a letter—like the Catechism, or “ The Whole Duty of Man.” He 
brought up every harum-scarum prank of the poor old lord—gave every thing 
its scriptural name—and d:stinctly warned him, that if he did not repent, he 
could nevet get to heaven. Well, the letter came while the three physicians 
were in consultation—there was a capital lunch for them: so Aylmer desired 
the bearer to wait, and ordered his valet to read the letter. Indeed he made 
him read it twice over—and more than twice, many of the strongest expres- 
sions. He was very desirous, he said, to have the full benefit of the good ad- 
vice. 

“ «Well, geutlemen,’ said he, as well as he could speak, when the physicians 
came in again to his room—he sent to request that they would see him before 
they left—* What is the result! I see by your faces] am to go—all I want 
you to tell me is how soon. Do you think I can hold out till Thursday *” 

“This was on Monday. They were frank when they saw him bold—and 
they said Wednesday would be the latest—so he wished them good-by, as he 
had some things to settle before the thing took place. 

‘“* When they were gone, he says te the valet— 

«La Force, is my title any where mentioned in the letter ?’ 

***No, my lord, only on the envelope.’ 

“Can you forge the Dean’s writing '—I think you have done such things. 
Address a cover to Lord Roseberry, enclose the letter in it, and direct the 
Dean's servant to leave it at Court. Tell him he came here in a mistake, 
and “ets him five guineas for being detained.’ 

“« Does your friend know Lord Roseberry, or his character ?" 

‘No, sir, I have not that honour.”’ 

“Then you cannot understand the fun of the thing, unless, as they say here, 
[ made you sensible. Lord Roseberry is in every particular the very opposite 
of poor Aylmer. In appearance, in habits of life, and conversation, you would 
take him for something between a waiting gentlewoman and the wandering 
\Jew—if, as the tale runs, there be an elderly gentleman of his description at 
large. The people here, who seem to know something of Scripture, when 
they can make an evil use of it, nicknamed him Judas Iscariot ; but the priest 
thought this was too hard, and he has made them be content with an appella- 
tion less damnatory, so he now goes generally by the name of Pontius Pilate. 
Not a gentleman of the country ever enters his house—nor do I believe, in the 
lwhole course of his life, he ever fell into drink, or, with his own consent {as 
the prayer-book says) ran into any kind of danger. He is a Presbyterian, too, 
and has a crop-eared chaplain to live with him. So whatever he does in the 
|way of wickedness, is done at home, and he never mixes with the public, gen- 
tle or simple—at church, mass, or meeting. 

* Well, you may judge how he received such a letter, and read the hard 
names he was called init. They say his face grew swarthier and sterner, than 
‘it, or any visage to be called human, ever was before. Off he posted, on the 
instant, to the archbishop of Cashel. When poor Lord Aylmer sent off the 
note, he directed that he was not to be disturbed until they could have word 
for him how the Presbyterian peer received the sermon. He was left alone, 
but little he thought of any thing serious. They could hear him outside the 
door, chuckling now and then in his bed, as if he was imagining the effects of 
his joke. But when he heard that Pontius Pilate—that was the name he gave 
the peer—had gone to the archbishop to lodge his complaint, he broke out into 
a laugh so merry, that every one in the room joined in it. 

** Dry my eyes, La Force,’ said he—when he had a little rest from laughing 
—‘I have done Pontius one good turn, at least. He may thank me for having 
an hour's talk with a gentleman,’ 

“ But the best of all is, that this little joke has done him good. It has ac- 
‘tually resuscitated him. The doctor thinks he may go on a little longer, but 
he does not appear to have much expectation himself. He is coming here, he 
says, to make his acknowledgments to pleasure, for the little respite it has given 
‘hun—and he says, if he lives till Sunday, he will go to church, to thank the 
dean also for his sermon. But the laugh, he insists, was the best of all three 
—physic, mirth, and divinity—so he pays his respects to it first—and here he 
‘surely comes.” 

From time to time, during this recital, a sound of distant music would reach 
the ears of the party, through the occasional silence of the street, but now it 
broke upon them in a full chorus of jovial sound. Torches could be seen mo- 
ving at a rapid pace through the appreach to the town hall ; and forms, high 
perched as on a coach, were visible. ‘These were Lord Aylmer's hand: and 
as the coach rattled down the street, the noise of the horses and of the wheels 


was lost in some favourite hunting-song of the time, or in the “ Fine old Eng- - 
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lish Gentleman,” for then, as well as now, there was a. popular melody for that||mand, and vice-admiral of the fleet-—and Lord Henry Seymour, second son of 
good subject. \|the Duke of Somerset, commanded a squadron, which was to watch, off Calais, 
The cortege halted at the steps of the court-house where the assembly was) the movements of the Duke of Parma. Lord Charles Howard hoisted his fi 
held. A shout of acclamation welcomed the new arrival ; and presently Lord jon board the Ark Royal, of eight hundred tons, and fifty-five guns, and visit 
Aylmer, with some chosen companions around him, and leaning ou the arm of] the different stations of the fleet, and Drake raised his ou board the Revenge, 
one, entered the ball-room. Old, faded, tottering as he was, he was every inch |of five hundred tons, and forty guns, at Plymouth, where he superintended the 
a gentleman. What a subtle essence, or what an indelible character must dif-||preparations. The fleet comprised thirty-four of the Queen's ships, that is, 
fuse itself through, or be imprinted on a man, which can thus defy the power| the whole of her navy, excepting half a dozen, on another service—some of 
of all material influences, so that sickness and age shall not extinguish or ef-|\these were very smal! ; and to the Queen's fleet was added the ships supplied, 
face it ! '|as we have said, by London, and other ports, and varying from three hundred 
| tons burthen. ‘Ihe English had, in all, 197 ships, the 
r9 ‘ '|—but while the tounage of the Spaniards was 59,120 tons, that of our sbips 
BARROW S LIFE OF SI R FRANCIS DRAKE. ||was only 29,744—and we had only 837 guns, while the Spaniards, carried 
fhe Dublin University Magazine.” '|3,165. ‘The Spaniards, moreover, had double our numberof men. ‘Thus Spain 
The following year, 1587, was one of great excitement in England ; rumours) |yad, except in the number of ships, twice the force of England, and nearly four 
of preparations by Spain for the invasion of England were gaining ground, and) times her strength in guns. Many of the merchant ships, from their small size 
government being weil informed as to the fact, equipped a fleet, as well for the |could have been of litile service. 
protection of our coasts, as to anticipate the movements of the enemy. isa * Even the best of the Queen's ships, placed alongside one of the first class 
armament consisted of twenty-eight vessels, and the command of it was g'¥eR) ‘of Spaniards, would have been like a sloop of war by the side of a first-rate. 
to Drake. The expedition left England in April, 1587. On going down chan-| (heir high forecastles, so well armed, bearing one or two ters of guns, and 
nel, they learned that there was a fleet at Cadiz just ready for sca, laden with | their high poops equally acting as castles, made it next to impossible to board 
stores and ammunition to be used in the invasion of England. ‘They, forth-\ithem, as the musketry from thence would pick the men off, on reaching the 
with, made all sail for that place, and on reaching the roadsted before the town, |main deck ; besides it was an article in the general instructions of the Spanish 
were assailed from a number of galleys and large ships, as well as by a fire|/geet, that every ship should be supplied with a chest or cask full of stones, to 
from the fortresses. Drake, as he entered, sunk with his shot a ship of one||hur| down upon the boarders. The odds, therefore, were fearful against the 
thousand tons—beat off the galleys—destroyed by fire five large ships of Bis-||fy0lish—but the English heart and English seamanship made ample amends 
cay, and a new ray of extraordmary size, belonging to the Marquis of Santa for other deficiencies. ‘The ods, however, were formidable. Spain, at that 
Cruz, at that time high admiral of Spain—and a number of other vessels, ime, possessed the first navy in Europe, and her numerous and well-disciplined 
many of them laden with stores or provisions. ‘The Marquis of Santa Croz army was inferior to none. /n addition to their large ships, bearing castles on 
had been destined to command the Armada, but this achievement at Cadiz) their poops and their bows, their galleons and galiasses, they had a fleet of 
bred,” says the account in Hakluyt, a such a corrosion in his hearte, that he! /iyiks, stored with provisions and ammunition, and every kind of article that 
never saw good daysafter,”’ he fell in “ griefe,” and died in a few months. | could be required for establishing themselves on shore. So certain were they 
Drake destroyed or captured in little more than a day, shipping to the amouyt of success, that there were in the fleet upwards of a hundred (some say one 
of about ten thousand tons ; and, in his dispatch home, assures the govern-' hundred and eighty) monks, or friars, and Jesuits, ad propagandam fidem among 
ment, that, * the like preparacions was never hearde of, nor knowen, as the ithe English heretics, to be drilled by English Papist trainers, said to be among 
Kinge of Spaigne hathe, and dailie maketh to invade Englande.”” This daring, them ; “every device was adopted to give a sacred, or religious character to the 
service he called “ singeing the King of Spain’s beard ;” and before he returu- |inyasion ; twelve of their ships were named after the twelve apostles ; and such 
ed, he performed another of some importance, especially as regarded the Fe-||was the prevailing enthusiasm, that every noble family in Spain had a son, or 
muneration of the adventurers who had contributed to the equipment of the. ‘brother, or nephew, that entered the fleet as volunteers."—(Barrow, pp. 
fleet. In this reign, we may observe that the fleets were, for the most part, |o79, 271 ) 
fitted out by merchants and others, speculating for booty. Information had) gy, ships were lying at Plymouth, after a cruise, when, on the 19th of July, 


been obtained that the great Portuguese carrack would soon be at the Azores, \word was brought that the Spanish fleet was in the Channel, near the Lizard 
on its way from India. Drake, therefore, directed his course to meet her. At point ‘The English fleet was immediately towed out to sea, an! on the fol- 
first, the sailors and officers of the fleet were dissatisfied at not returning di- lowing day discerned tbe Spanish ships, with their lofty turrets, “like,” says 
rectly home, as provisions were becoming short—but he pursuaded them to hold My. jarrow, “80 many floating castles, their line extending its wings about seven 
on, and had soon the satisfaction of coming up with this wealthy vessel, and of |iniles, in the shape of a half-moon.” They were proceeding slowly, though 
making herhis prize. She was the first carrack ever taken coming from the |with ali sail set. On the 22nd the Lord High Admiral seat out his pinnace, 
East Indies—and, as she was called the San Philip, after Philip of Spain, un-|\chatienging the Duke of Medina Sidonia, to give the defiance, by firing first. 
der whose dominion Portugal then was, the Portuguese said it was a bad omen./! 4» action then commenced, in which the English ships, and especially those 
The wealth taken with her was immense, but, what proved of more importance, |; Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, did great execution. A narrative,* cited 
there were papers found on board, showing both the rich returns of the India'lhy Mr Barrow, fro.a the MS. of a Spanish officer who was on board the Dake 
trade, and the mode in which it was carried on. ‘This excited in our merchants |o¢ \fedina Sidonia’s flag-ship, says :—“ Their (the English) vessels were well 
a desire of embarking in the traffic—aud led, not long after, to the establishment fought, and under such good management that they did with them as they 
of the East India Company. ‘That great corporation was first formed by a) pleased.’’ This was what Drake anticipated. He relied on the superior sea- 
charter from Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1600 under the title of “ The Go imanship of our men, aud knew that thus more cvuld be done with our small 
yrs | and Company of the Merchants of London, trading to the East In- lvessels than with their monster hulks. At the close of the day he captured a 
dies. llarge galleon, commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, who, being summoned to 
A material result of Drake's service on this occasion was, that theequipment) urrender, at first refused, but hearing that his opponent was the fiery Drake, 
of the Armada, and the preparations for the invasion of England were retarded said, that though he had resolved to die, he would yield to one whose valour 
for another year. The eiforts of our government were equal to the great occa- |... <5 well known. : 
sion. The merchants of London supplied thirty-eight ships, and ten thousand | (, this night Drake neglected an order, and had uearly got into a difficulty. 
men—and several ports along the coast sent a fartherforce. The sous of the 6 was instructed to carry the light, but he engaged himself in chasing some 
nobility and gentry came forward as volunteers, both for the army and the fleet, large ships, which he took to be enemies, forgot the order, and thus left his 
and all ranks shared the feeling expressed by the queen, when placing herself jsquadron behind. No harm followed. The fleets were, with some few inter- 
at the head of her troops, she said, “ She thought it foul scorn that Parma, oF'\-y tions, engaged for several successive days, the English having, on every oc- 
Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to invade the borders of her king- \easion, the decided advantage. Such was their contidence, that it was pre- 
dom.”” There were, too, as is well known, deeper feelings involved than those |posed t0 Rant Slewend ee tnesd the Spaniards at once ; but that judicious lea- 
of patriotism. The resolution of England was never so deeply fixed—and, Gor declined doing what, considering the relative forces and appointments, 
had the invaders landed, however fearful the conflict, we have no doubt as to | oid have placed us at disadvantage. ‘There were, however, close actions 
the event. The spirit called forth by Alfred to quell the Danes, was as nothing) |, manny ef the chipe ; and the Spaniards grest advantage 
to that which Elizabeth might have evoked, to fling the Spaniards from her froin their superior weight of metal. Still they were the beaten and flying 
cliffs, '|party, and weve inaking for Calais, chiefly with the view of forming a junction 
__ It is tothe excitement of this period that we trace the fist origin of @ ReW With the Duke ot Parma. On the 26th, the Lord High Admiral, exercising a 
influence in the state—the public press. The first tentics Ade printed in Eng- ‘singular privilege, bestowed the honour of knighthood on Hawkins, Frobisher, 
land appeared at this time—it was entitled, “ The English Mercurie, published |41¢° some others, and it was decided that they should make no further attack on 
by authoritie, imprinted at London, by Christoper Barker, her Highnesse's ithe enemy until they were in the Straits of Calais. Following the Spaniards, 
printer.”” The earliest of the existing numbers is dated 23d July. 1588. Ga- hey arrived there on the 28th—were on that day joined by Lord Henry Sey- 
zettes in M.S. were made use of in Venice, about 1536—and the French claim lmout’s squadron, and had now with them, altogether, one hundred and forty 
to have produced the first newspaper, referring to a printed paper in the Biblio. sail, ** all stout ships and good sailors" They anchored near the enemy, and 
theque du Roi, dated 1509, giving an account of a victory gained by Louis XII. ‘selecting eight of their worst ships, charged them with combustibles, and put- 
in Italy. That, however, appears to be an isolated document—and the honour iting them on fire, set them, about midnight, the wind and tide favouring them, 
of having produced the first regularly printed and published newspaper, resem- \among the Spanish fleet. ‘This produced the greatest consternation. They 
bling those of the present day, has been, and we believe with perfect justice, oy: their cables, and with some loss put to sea, retreating towards the north. 
adjudicatéd to England. Mendoza, who had been the Spanish ambassador in (, the 29th, the two armaments were engaged off the Flemish coast, and as 
London, had, about the same period, a printing press of his own at Paris, from Ihe Spaniards fought with their accustomed spirit, there was a desperate action. 
whence he circulated statements throughout Europe, calummiating, in every |}yrake's ship received forty-two balls through her hull, and two of them passed 
possible way, Elizabeth and the English. through his own cabin. Several of the largest of the Spanish ships were, ac- 
‘ In the spring of 1588, the Armada was ready for sea. Alphonso Perez de cording to the narrative mentioned above, rendered unserviceable ; and Drake, 
Gusman, Duke of Medina Sidonia, was appointed to the chief command, and)|) 4 despatch home, writes that the Duke of Sidoaia would soon be wishing 
Juan Martinez Recalde, an experienced seaman, was his second. ‘They were |b in.e1f + at Santa Maria, among his orange-trees.”. The armada was now fly- 
directed to join the Duke of Parma, off Calais, who, with forty thousand men, ling pursued by storms, and a hostile fleet, with damaged rigging, and in want 
was expected to meet them there—then to stand over to the T hames, and take | of cahes nail ceatieta: ° They doubled the north of Scotland, aad sought to 
London by assault. If the Queen was taken, she was not to be injured, but igain their own ports by the western coast of Ireland. ‘They lost, by shipwreck, 
consigned tothe pope—and through him to the mercies of the inquisi#iOL-| along that coast no less than eighty-one ships, and upwards of ten thousand 
The Duke of Sidonia, misled intentional'y by the master of an English barque, ‘116, “exclusive of those killed in actions The few ships that ever reached 
was induced to deviate from his instructions. He wae told that the English ‘Spain were shattered by storm and war, with their remaining crews reduced by 
fleet was lying in Plymouth harvour, their preparations not comple e, and whol y ‘sickness, and subdued by soame. Such was the end of the invincible Armada. 
unfit to encounter such an armament. Urged, then, by Don Diego de Valdez | pati received the intelligence with becoming humility, as a judgment from 
Duke of God. The Pope was abashed, as much by the failure of his prophesies as by 
D eet, which, destroyed, our coast would be open to them. Eng- | orang { 
land, Charles, Lord Howard, of the result of the expedition : but there was one whose front knew no change 
ham, lord high admiral of England, had been appuinted to the chief com-| * It is entitled, “ A Narrative of the Voyages of the Royal Armada, from the Port of 
mand of the fleet. He was, as may be well supposed, a most brave and able ee 
man, but he had not the opportunity of acquiring much experience in sea af-)|, gentieman of the admiralty, from the archives of Madrid, after the conclusion of the 


fairs. Sir Francis Drake, who was looked up to by all, was the next in com-||revolutionary waz. 
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Mendoza had his printing-press at work in Paris, and, while it was known that|| of those suppressed by Henry VII. It is on the banks of the Tavy, ten miles 
the Spaniards were flying before the English, spread in all directions false intel-| from Plymouth, and now in the possession of Sir Thomas Trayton Faller 
ligence, saying that the Lord High Admiral had fied to London, and that Drake Elliot Drake, Bart. of Nutwell Court, Buckland Abbey, Skenford and Sheaf- 
was taken. | hayne House, the present representative of the family, and a lineal descendant 

The government resources were, at that period, very inadequate to its) of our great admirals brother. At Buckland Abbey there is a full-length ori- 
wants. It appears from Drake’s notes, that there was great difficulty in pay-) ginal picture of Sir Francis, painted in 1594, with the sword and an old drum 
ing the crews, and that he was obliged to advance money to the Lord High) which he had with him in his voyage round the world. Long before he was 
Admiral from his own funds. To preclude expense, the queen's ships were, in returned for Plymouth, Drake had sat in parliament for a Cornish borough. 


the September of this year, paid off, and the other vessels returned to their, 
owners. 

In the following year, 1589, Philip was said to be preparing another armada, 
and our government determined to anticipate it by an attack on Spain. They, 
were, however, as we have seen, at a loss for resources, and it shows both the; 
generous character of Drake, and his strong attachment to the queen, that he} 
came forward proffering both his money and his services, under circumstances) 
which, from his experience, he must have known to be very disadvantageous. | 
He and Sir John Norris undertook to fit out an expedition, at their own ex- 
pense, assisted by some merchant adventurers, but without any charge to the! 
government beyond the equipment of a fewships. ‘The project was, to estab-) 
lish the claim of Don Antonio, a pretender, to the crown of Portugal, and to, 
rescue that kingdom from the dominion of Spain. They counted on the) 
assistance of the Portuguese and on that of Muley Hamet, King of Mo-) 
rocco. 

There are difficulties inseparable from a combined sea and land expedition, | 
and there were others incidental to the mode in which this undertaking was got 
up, gain being, to most embarked in it, rather more an object than glory. The; 
fleet made first for Corunna, which place they prepared to besiege, and counted, 
on taking easily ; but the garrison and inhabitants made a desperate defence,| 
their spirit being stimulated by the enthusiasm of a female, who appears to. 
have resembled Augustina of Saragoza, celebrated by Byronand Wilkie. This) 
person was Maria Pita, the wife of an alferez, or ensign. ‘‘ With a spirit: 
which,” says Southey, “‘ women have more often displayed in Spain than in, 
any other country,’’ she was foremost in danger, saw her husband killed before, 
her eyes, wounded an English standard-bearer mortally, with her lance, and) 
rendered such service that the full pay of ensign was settled on her for life, 
and the half-pay on her descendants, in perpetuity. ‘The English were driven, 
from the beach, but the town was afterwards taken, and cruelties practised 
which may not attach to Drake, as he had not the command,but which reflected 
any thing but honour on the expedition. The troops, after this, marched to 
Lisbon ; but finding no feeling in favour of Don Antonio, and that the Emper-! 
or of Morocco had sent no aid whatever, ammunition, too, falling short, 1t was 
determined to return to. Cascaes, and embark there. 

On his return from Portugal, in 1590, Drake was engaged with more peace- 
ful objects. He was made member of parliament for Plymouth ; on which 
town, independently of his public services, he had many local claims. ‘ Ply- 
mouth,”’ says Prince, ‘* was before his time a dry town,’’ and the inhabitants 
could not get water even to wash their clothes nearer thana mile. Drake, by: 
a plan which shows his skill in engineering, brought a fresh stream, the river 
Mew, many miles into the town. ‘ Its springs,” says Mr. Barrow, “ is on the 
side of Dartmore seven or eight miles in a direct line; but by leading the} 
stream through valleys, wastes, and bogs, and cutting a passage for it through’ 
rocks, which prolonged the length of its course three times the distance, he con-, 
veyed a clear, pure stream to the head of the town; from whence an abundant) 
supply is afforded to the mhabitants, and also to the seamen and mariners re- 
sorting to the port.”” This he accomplished in the four winter months, and at) 
his own expense. The corporation granted a sum of three hundred and fifty, 
pounds, not to defray the charge of the works, but to compensate the propric-| 


tors of the lands. ‘The town is now deriving from this work an annual income) 
of two thousand pounds. When the Armada threatened England, Plymouth 
was exposed and unprotected, and many of the inhabitants remoyed their faimi- 
lies and properties away from it. It was at Drake’s suggestion, and under his 
superintendence, that it was first fortified. He contributed one hundred pounds, 
and obtained twelve hundred pounds for the purpose from the government, 
through Lord Burleigh. He had also cannon placed on the Hoe (a corruption, 
of the word * haw,’’ the Saxon vernacular for ‘ hill,’’) and put in a state of de- 


He was a good man of business, and, as we can very well believe from his let- 


| ters and other traces of his pen, an effective speaker In 1592, he took a lead- 


ing part in the debates, and was of great service to the government in advocat- 
ing the necessity of granting supplies. 

After being upwards of four years ashore, Drake was asked to engage in 
another expedition. Spain again threatened an invasion, but our government 
jaad now acquired so much confidence, that they determined to send a main 
jportion of their fleet to the West Indies, to harass the enemy in their posses- 
sions there. ‘They gave six of their best ships to the expedition, and the re- 
mainder, amounting to twenty, werejsupplied by adventurers—the usual mode, 
as we have seen, at this time. Drake and Hawkins were the chief contribu- 
tors. Drake was appointed admiral, Hawkins, vice-admiral, and Sir Thomas 
Baskerville, general of the land forces. Drake had already acquired honour, 
and wealth, and fame, and was now about to hazard all and his life in a doubt- 
ful undertaking. ‘The Spaniards, taught by experience, were better on sow 
along the main than in his former visits, and Philip, with an energy that does 
him credit, had supplied his losses of the Armada by ships of an improved 
build, more manageable, and carrying a greater weight of metal. The adven- 
ture, therefore, was not a promising one, and it has been a matter of some won- 
der that Drake engaged in it. He probably accepted the command from a 
of duty, at the desire of the queen, and being of a generous temperament, 
lassisted freely with his money. Hawkins, his old commander and near friend, 
had particular reasons for being anxious for the undertaking, and it is hkely 
that this was an inducement to Drake to join it. He was also, no doubt, in- 
fluenced by. that restless spirit of adventure which appears, whether from nature 
or habit, to have now formed part of his character, and he was, for his station, 
still young—little more than fifty. It ought to excite more surprise that Hawk- 
ins should take part in such a project. He was nearly eighty years of age; 
was wealthy. having inherited much from his father, and made more for him- 
self by early roving, as well as by public services. He had been, as rear- - 
admiral, next in command to Drake in the Armada war, was much in the coun- 
lsels of the queen, and was treasurer of the navy for two-and-twenty years. His 
motive is said to have been to trace out and release a son who was captured 
by the Spanish fleet in the Pacific, after making with his single ship as gallant 
a resistance as our records tell of. Having raised his flag on board the De- 
fiance, Drake took his farewell of Plymouth on the 28th of August, 1595. On 
reaching the Canaries, they reduced the chief island of that group, and then 
made for Dominica. When off that island, one of their frigates, chased by five 
Spaniards of large size, was captured. A greater misfortune soon followed ; 
Sur John Hawkios took ill, and on reaching the roadstead of Porto Rico breathed — 
his last. Hisdeath is generally attributed to chagrin at the loss of the frigate ; 
but that is not the least likely, and the climate, which afterwards caused such 
mortality in the squadron, is cause enough for the death of a man of eighty. 
Ono that night they oe to attack the town, and while at supper the 
guns from the fort opened on them, and a shot piercing the grand cabin struck 
ithe stool on which Drake sat from under him, killed Sir Nicholas Clifford, mor- 
jtally wounded a Mr. Browne, and hurt some others. Drake was attached to 
\Browne, who had the strange name of “ Brute,” and taking leave of him when 
going forward to the assault, he said, ** Ah, dear Brute, I could grieve for thee ; 
|but now is no time for me to let down my spirits.” The attack was made with 
\desperate courage, but firmly resisted, for the Spaniards were well prepared, 
jand had sent away their treasure, and women and children. After consider- 
jable loss on both sides, Drake drew off his men having gained no object beyond 
jthat of destroying some shipping. They afterwards attacked other places, took 
‘Rio de la Hacha and Nombre-de-Dios, and Baskerville landed the troops, and 
attempted to make his way to Panama through the passes of Darien. In this 
jtheir great object they were disappointed. Ihey were harassed by ambus- 


fence the island in the sound, before that time called St. Nicholas’s Island, cades of Spaniards and Indians, were assailed with musketry from the woods, 

but since and now only known as Drake's Island. Thus he thought they jand after a march, “so sore as never Englishmen marched before,” they found 

might hold out against a force for at least ten days, which would enable |themselves opposed by recent and unexpected fortifications, and were compelled 

the government to come to their relief. At the same time, to allay the fears|/to return to their ships. Drake is said to have felt deeply the failures of the 

of the inhabitants, Sir Francis brought his wife and establishment, and fixed ,expedition, which are usually ascribed to his own wilfulness in invading one of 

his residence there. Healso devised a night guard for thetown. On or Canary islands against the wishes of Hawkins. The delay, however, if 

day, in his time, and for many years after, 1300 men, well appointed, mustered jat all against the advice of Hawkins, was not material, as there was but little 

on the Hoe. Of these, a certain number kept watch every night, Sir Francis|/tume lost there. ‘The real mistakes appear to have been a want of informa- 

himself being the first to begin. Hakluyt mentions his having applied to Six} |tion as to the preparations of the Spaniards on the main—that Drake relied 

Francis Drake to assist him in establishing a lectureship on navigation in Lon- |with too sanguine a confidence on the co-operation of his former friends, the Si- 

don, and that “at the verie first he answered that he liked so well the notion, jmerons—and that the operations were commenced at the unhealthy season. A 

that he would give twentie poundes by the yeare standing, and twentie poundes jfatal sickness now spread in the fleet—the chief surgeon was cared off, two 

more beforehand to a learned man to furnish him with instruments and maps.” of the captains died, and Drake was himself attacked. Defeated in his hopes 

In conjunction with his friend, Sir John Hawkins, he founded a benevolent in- —he was, perhaps, the more susceptible of disease. After a few days’ illness, 

stitution, for which numbers still bless their memories. In the year 1590 they jhe died on board the Defiance, off Porto-Bello, on the 28th of January, 1596, 

established what was long known as the Chest at Chatham, for relieving the and in the fifty-third year of his age. He received, in those regions where he 

wants of seamen maimed or worn out in the service of their'country. It was first made his reputation, a seaman’s foneral—his remains, enclosed in a leaden 

removed to Greenwich in 1804, and in 1814 was consolidated by act of parlia- coffin, were committed to the deep, with the solemnities of the Church of Eng- 

ment with Greenwich Hospital. ‘ Its income,” as Mr. Barrow informs us, jland service, and the mouroful signals and firing of the fleet. 

“was derived from the small deduction of six pence per man per month, acer-'| The questionable acts of Drake are, to a great extent, palliated by a con- 

tain share of prize money, and some other sources, with the interest of about |sideration of the circumstances and state of feeling of the time ; but, whatever 
£1,350,000, to which the capital had accumulated in the course of more than) may be thought of them, we are bound to extol his talents, and to honour him, 

two.hundred years. In the year 1818, after the long revolutionary war, the for the services he rendered his country. By his early voyages, he made known 

number of seamen and mariners who received pensions amounted to 32,278, \the great tracks of trade—dispelled the alarms which, up to his time, had’ 
and the sum to £386,564. For the present year the sum is £212,000.” ciosed the passage into the Pacific—discuvered Cape Horn—showed, as we > 
Drake is sometimes described asa bachelor. He was, as we have intimated, jhave seen, that the * Portugals were false,” ‘in ascribing such horrors to the 

married, to Elizabeth,* daughter and heiress of Sir George Sydenham, 9! |route by the Cape of Good Hope—and thus led to the establishment of our © 
Coombe Sydenham, in Somersetshire, and had nochildren. ‘The lady survived commerce with the East. He awakened the desire for foreign trade—sti- 
him, and afterwards became the wife of William Courtenay, of Powdersham mylated it by the wealth he gained, and by the accounts he gave of the riches 
Castle, in the county of Devon. In 1587, Sir Francis Drake purchased the 'ahroad—and made it more practicable, by the improvements he introduced into 
house and domain of Buckland Abbey, then called Buckland Monachorum, one ithe merchant service.’ He was, undoubtedly, the maia founder of our navy.” 
—— |\[t was at his suggestion, and at that of Hawkins, that it was placed on amore ~ 


* In Mrs. Bray’s * Tamar and Tavy,” there are many popular traditions about Drake, | 
which show what hold he has on the imaginations of the peasantry of Devon ana | 
Somerset. A Somersetshire legend tells, that, being away from his lady seven twelve- | 
months and a day, and never heard of, she conceived she had a right to regard him as|| 
dead, and marry again. She had a new Jover—fixed the wedding day—and the parties | 
were on their way to church, when a grea*t stone fe!l among them, and the marriage 
was abandoned infear. Soon after, Drake returned, and in the disguise of a beggar, be-| 


regular footing—the Queen assigning a yearly sum of £8970 for keeping it ix 
repair. He was, we are told, the first who introduced the aid of astronomy — 
into practical navigation—the first, too, who directed anything like attention to 
the importance of discipline, the practice of gunnery, the finding of ships, and 
the preservation of the health of crews. Showing our sailors the value of good 
seamanship, he taught them to disregard the large ships of Spain—and finally _ 


— ht = for alms—a smile betrayed him, and all her affection reviving, she fell Ine gave to our flag that fax-spre ad fame, whith, Bom the days of the ; 
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tw those of opr recent victories in Syria, it has maintained with increasing 
honour. 
THE LAST OF THE KNIGHTS. 
DON JOHN AND THE HERETICS OF FLANDERS. 

It would almost seem as though chivalry were one of the errors of Popery ; 
socompletely did the spirit of the ancient orders of knighthood evaporate at 
the Reformation! The blind enthusiasm of ignorance having engendered su- 
perstitions of every kind and colour, the biow struck at the altar of the master 
idol proved fatal to all 

In Elizabeth's time, the forms and sentiment of chivalry were kept up by an 
effort. The parts enacted by Sidney and Raleigh, appear studied rather than 
instinctive. At all events, the gallant Sir Philip was the last of English knights, 
as he was the first of his time. Thenceforward, the valour of the country as- 
sumed a character more professional. 

But a fact thus familiar to us of England, is more remarkable of the rest of 
Europe. The infallibility of Rome once assailed, every faith was shaken. 
Loyalty was lessened, chivalry became extinct ; expiring in France with Henri 
IV. and the League—in Portugal with Don Sebastian of Braganza—and in 
Spain with Charles V., exterminated root and branch by the pen of Cervantes 

One of the most brilliant effervescences, however, of those crumbling insti- 
tutions, is connected with Spanish history, in the person of Don John of Aus- 
tria ;—a prince who, if consecrated by legitimacy to the annals of the throne, 
would have glorified the historical page by a thousand heroic incidents. But 
the sacrament of his baptism being unhappily unpreceded by that of a marriage, 
he has bequeathed us one of those anomalous existences—one of those incom- 
plete destinies, which embitter our admiration with disappointment and regret. 

On both sides of royal blood, Don John was born with qualifications to adorn 
a throne. It is true that when his infant son was entrusted by Charles V. to 
the charge of the master of his household, Don Quexada, the Emperor simply 
described him as the offspring of a lady of Ratisbon, named Barbara Blomber 
But the Infanta Clara Eugenia was confidentially informed by her father Philip 
IL., and confidentially informed her satellite La Cuea, that her uncle was “ every 
way of imperial lineage ;” and but that he was the offspring of a crime, Don 
John had doubtless been seated on one of those thrones to which his legitimate 
brother Philip imparted so little distinction. 

Forced by the willof Charles V. to recognize the consanguinity of Don John, 
and treat him with brotherly regard, one of the objects of the hateful life of the 
father of Don Carlos seem to have been to thwart the ambitious instincts of his 
brilliant Faulconbridge. For in the boiling veins of the young prince abided the 
whole soul of Charles V.,—valour, restlessness, ambition ; and his romantic life 
and mysterious death bear alike the tincture of his parentage. 

That was indeed the age of the romance of royalty ! ary at Holyrood,— 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth—Carlos at the feet of his mother-in-law,—the Béar- 
nais at the gates of Paris,—have engraved their type in the book of universal 
memory. But Don John escapes notice—a solitary star outshone by dazzling 
constellations. Commemorated by no medals, flattered by no historiographer, 
sung by no inspired *‘ godson,” anointed by neither pope nor primate, his nook 
in the temple of fame is out of siBht, and forgotten. 

Even his master feat, the gaining of the battle of Lepanto, brings chiefly to 
our recollection that the author of Don Quixote lost his hand in the action ; and 
in the trivial page before us, we dare not cal! our hero by the name of * Don 
Juan,”’ (by which he is known in Spanish history,) lest he be mistaken for the 
popular libertine! And thus, the last of the knights has been stripped of his 
name by the hero of the “ Festin de Pierre,” and of his honours by Cervantes, 
as by Philip II. of a throne. —— 

Hard fate for one described by all the writers of his time as a model of manly 
grace and Christian virtue! How charming is the account given by the old 
Spanish writers of the noble youth, extricated from his convent to be introduced 
on the high-road to a princely cavalier, surrounded by his retinue, whom he is 
first desired to salute as a brother, and then required to worship, as the king of 
Spain! We are told of his joy on discovering his filial relationship to the great 


Emperor, so long the object of his admiration. We are told ot his deeds of]! 


prowess against the Turks at Lepanto, at Tunis against the Moor. We are told 
of the proposition of Gregory XIII. that he should be rewarded with the crown 
of Barbary, and of the desire of the revolted nobility of Belgium, to raise him 
to their tottering throne; nay, we are even assured that “la couronne d’Hi- 
bernie” was offered to his acceptance. And finally, we are told of his untimely 
death and glorious funeral—mourned by all the knighthood of the land! But 
we hear and forget. Some mysterious counter-charm has strip his laurels 
of their verdure. Even the lesser incidents of the life of Don John are replete; 
with the interest of romance. When appointed by Philip II. governor of the 
Netherlands, in order that he might deal with the heretics of the Christian faith 
as with the faithful of Mahomet, such deadly vengeance was vowed against his 
person by the Protestant party headed by Horn and the Prince of Orange, that 
it was judged necessary for his highness to perform his journey in disguise. At- 
tired as a Moorish slave, he reached Luxembourg as the attendant of Ottavio 
Gonzaga, brother of Prince Amalfi, at the very moment the troops of the 
king of Spain were butchering eight thousand citizens in his revolted city of 
Antwerp !— 

The etal of the new governor afforded the signal for more pacific measures. 
The dispositions of Don John were humane—his manners frank. Aware that 
the Belgian provinces were exhausted by ten years of civil war, and that the 
pay of the Spanish troops he had to lead against them was so miserably in ar- 
rear as to compel them to acts of atrocious spoliation, the hero of Lepanto ap- 
pears to have done his best to stop the effusion of blood ; and, notwithstanding 
the counteraction of the Prince of Orange, the following spring, peace and an 
amnesty were proclaimed. ‘The treaty signed at Marche, (known by the name 
of the Perpetual Edict,) promised as much tranquillity as was compatible with 
the indignation of a country which had seen the blood of its best and noblest 
poured forth, and the lives and property of its citizens sacrificed without mercy 
or calculation. 

But, though welcomed to Brussels by the acclamations of the people and the 
submiggjon of the States, Don John appears to have been fully sensible that his 
head # within the jaws of the lion. The blood of Egmont had not yet sunk 
mto the earth; the echoes of the edicis of Alva yet lingered in the air; and 
st tag stones of Brussels appeared to rise up and testify against a brother of] 

ilip II. ! 

Right thankful, therefore, was the young prince when an excuse was afforded 
for establishing himself in a more tenable position, by an incident which must 
again be nted among the pe of his the sudden 
journey of the fascinating Margaret of Valois to the springs o on pretence 
of indisposition, was onamlle attributed to a design apeinst the heart of the 


hero of Lepanto. 


——— 


| A prince so remarkable for his gallantry of knighthood, could do no less than 
wait upon the sister of the French king, on her passage through Namur ; and, 
jonce established in the citadel of that stronghold of the royalists, he quitted it 
no more. In process of time, a camp was formed in the environs, and fortres- 
ses erected on the banks of the Meuse under the inspection of Don John ; nor 
‘was it at first easy to determine whether his measures were actuated by mistrust 
lof the Protestants, or devotion to the worst and most Catholic of wives of the 
‘best and most Huguenot of kings. 

| The blame of posterity, enlightened by the journal of Queen Margaret's pro- 
ceedings in Belgium, (bequeathed for our edification by the alienated queen of 
‘Henri IV.,) has accused Don John of blindness, in the right-loyal reception be- 
istowed on her, and the absolute liberty accorded her during her residence at 
‘Spa, where she was opening a road for the arrival of her brother the Duke of 
Alengon. It is admitted, indeed, that her attack upon his heart met with de- 
feat. But the young governor is said to have made up in chivalrous courtesies 
for the disappointment of her tender projects ; and Margaret, if she did not find 
a lover at Namur, found the most assiduous of knights. 

Many, indeed, believe that his attentions to the French princess were as much 
a feint as her own illness ; and that he was as completely absorbed in keeping 
jat bay his heretic subjects, as her highness by the desire of converting them into 
‘the subjects of France. 1: was only those admitted into the confidence of Don 
Jobn who possessed the clue to the mystery. 

Ottavio Gonzaga, on his return from a mission to Madrid with which he had 
been charged by Don John, was the first to acquaint him with the suspicions to 
which the sojourn of Margaret had given rise. 

“1 own I expected to find vour highness in better cheer,’ said he, when the 
first compliments had been exchanged. “Such marvels have been recounted 
in Spain of your fétes and jousts of honour, that I bad prepared myself to hear 
lof nothing at head-quarters but the silken pastimes of a court.” 

, “Instead of which,” cried Don John, *‘ you find me, as usual, in my steel 
jerkin, with no milder music at command than the trumpets of my camp; my 


8 wole duty, the strengthening of yonder lines,”’ continued he, (pointing from a 


\window of the citadel, near which they were standing, commanding the con- 
uence of the Sambre and Meuse,) ‘and my utmost diversion, an occasional 
‘charge against the boars in yonder forest of Marlagne !” 

| “T cannot but suppose it more than occasional,” rejoined Gonzaga; “ for | 
must pay your highness the ill compliment of avowing, that you appear more 
worn by fatigue and weather at this moment, and in this sunless clime, than at 
the height aren glorious labours in the Mediterranean! Namur has already 
ploughed more wrinkles on your brow than Barbary or Lepanto.” 

“ Say rather in my heart !”” cried the impetuous prince. * Since you quitted 
me, six months ago, my dear Gonzaga, I have known nothing but cares! To 
you I have no scruple in avowing, that my position in this country is hateful. 
So long accustomed to war against a barbarous enemy, I could almost fancy 
myself as much a Moor at heart, as I appeared in visage, when in your service 
on my way to Luxembourg, whenever I find my sword uplifted against a Chris- 
tian breast !—Civil war, Ottavio, is a hideous and repugnant thing !"— 

“ The report is true, then, that your highness has become warmly attached 
to the people of these rebel provinces !’’ demanded Gonzaga, not choosing to 
declare the rumeur prevalent in Spain, that an opportunity had been afforded 
to the prince by the Barlaimont faction, of converting his viceroyalty into the 
sway of absolute sovereignty. 

“ So much the reverse, that the evil impression they made on me at my ar- 
rival, has increased a hundred-fold! I abhor them yet more and more. Flem- 
ings or Brabangons, Hainaulters or Walloons, Catholic or Calvanist, the whole 
mm, is my aversion ; and despite our best endeavours to conceal it, I am con- 
vinced the feeling is reciprocal !” 

“If your highness was equally candid in your avowals to the Queen of Na- 
varre,” observed Gonzaga gravely,—* I can scarcely wonder at the hopes she 
is said to entertain of having won over the governor of Mons to the French in- 
terest, during her transit through Flanders.” 

“Ay, indeed? Is such her boast?” cried the prince, laughing. “It may 
indeed be so!—for never saw I a woman less scrupulous in the choice or use of 
‘arms to fight her battles. But, trust me, whatever her majesty may have ac- 
complished, is through no aiding or we} of mine.” 

“Yet surely the devoted attentions paid her by your highness "—— 

‘My highness made them appear devoted in proportion to his consciousness 
of their hollowness! But I promise you, my dear Ottavio, there is no tenderer 
leaning in my heart towards Margaret de Valois, than towards the most thick- 
lipped of the divinities who competed for our smiles at Tunis.”’ 

nzaga shrugged his shoulders. He was convinced that, for once, Don John 
was sinking the friend in the prince. His prolonged absence had perhaps dis- 
charged him from his post of confidant. 

“Trust me,” cried the young soldier, discerning his misgivings—* I am as 
sincere in all this as becomes our friendship But that God has gifted me with 
a happy temperament, | should scarcely my ere the disgusts of my present 
‘calling. It is much, my dear Gonzaga, to inherit as a birthright the brand of 
sueh an ignominy as mine. But as longas I trusted to conquer a happier des- 
tiny—to carve out for myself fortunes as glorious as those to which my blood all 
but entitles me—I bore my cross without repining. It was this ardent hope of 
distinction that lent vigour to my arm in battle—that taught prudence to my 
mind in council. I was resolved that even the base-born o! Charles V. should 
die a king !"— 

Consign listened in startled silence. To hear the young viceroy thus bold 
in the avowal of sentiments, which of late he had been hearing imputed to him 
at the Escurial as the direst of crimes, filled him with amazement. 

“ But these hopes have expired!” resumed Don John “The harshness 
with which, on my return triumphant from Barbary, my brother refused to ratify 
the propositions of the Vatican in my favour, convinced me that I have nothing 
to expect from Philip beyond the perpetual servitude of a satellite of the King 
of Spain.” 

Greetiie glanced mechanically round the chamber at the emission of these 
treasonable.words. But there was nothing in its rude stone walls to harbor an 
eavesdropper. 

* Nor is this all!” cried his noble friend. “‘ My discovery of the unbrother! 
Lesiienaalo of Philip has tended to enlighten me towards the hatefulness of his 
policy. The reserve of his nature—the harshness of his soul—the austerity of 
‘his bigotry—chill me to the marrow !—The Holy Inquisition deserves, in my 

timation, a name the very antithesis of holy.” 

“T beseech your highness !"’ cried Gonzaga—clasping his hands together in 

irrepressible panic. 

“Never fear, man! ‘There be neither spies nor inquisitors in our 


d if there were, both they and you ced Don Ja, 
heast matters: 
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amazed to 6nd an ounce of flesh upon my bones, did you know how careful val 


accomplished a Laura as the sister of Henry 

“ T confess myself disappointed,’' replied the crafty Italian.—“ I was in hopes 
that your highness had found recreation as well as glory in Belgium. During 
my sojourn at the court of Philip, I'supported with patrence the somewhat ce- 
remonious gravity of the Escurial, in the belief that your highness was enjoy- 
ing meanwhile those festal enlivenments, which none more fully understand how 
te organize and adorn.”’ 


“If such an expectation really availed to enliven the Escurial,” cried'‘Don 


John recklessly, ‘ your friendship must indeed possess miraculous properties ! 
However, you may judge with your own eyes the pleasantness of my pos: 
and yey | day that improves your acquaintance with the ill blood and ill condi- 
tion of this accursed army of the royalists, 1/l-paid, il!-disciplined, and ill-in- 
tentioned, will es you with stronger yearnings after our days of the Medi- 
terranean, where | was master of myself and of my men.” . 

“ And all this was manifested to Margaret, and all this will serve to comfort 
the venomous heart of the queen mother !”—ejaculated Gonzaga, shrugging 

“ Not a syllable, not a citcumstance! ‘The Queen of Navarre was far too 
much engrossed by the manwuvres of her own bright eyes, to take heed of 
those of my camp.” 

“ Your highness is perhaps less well aware than might be desirable, of how 
many things a woman’s eyes are capable of doing, at one and the same time!” 
—retorted the Italian. 

“T only wish,” cried Don John impatiently, “ that instead of having occa- 
sion to read me those Jeremiads, you had been here to witness the friendship 
you so strangely exaggerate! A ball, an excursion on the Meuse, a boar hunt 
in the forest of Marlagne, constitute the pastimes you are pleased to magnify 
into an imperial ovation.” 

“Much may be confided amid the splendour of a ball-room,—much in one 

half hour of a greenwood rendezvous !”—persisted the provoking Ottavio 
nzaga. 

- we indeed !”” responded Don John, with a sigh so deep that it start- 
led by its significance the attention of his brother in arms. ‘ But not to such 
a woman as the Queen of Henri the Béarnais!” returned the Prince. * By 
our Lady of Liesse! I wish no worse to that heretic prince, than to have placed 
his honour in the keeping of the gente Margot.’’ 

Fain would Gonzaga have pursued the conversation, which had taken a turn 
that promised wonders for the interest of the despatches he had undertaken to 
forward to the Escurial, in elucidation of the designs and sentiments of Don 
John,—towards whom his allegiance was as the kisses of Judas! But the im- 
fe scion, (who, when he pleased, could assume the unapproachability of the 

lood royal,) made it apparent that he was no longer in a mood to be questioned. 
Having proposed to the new-comer (to whom, as an experienced commander, 
he destined the colonelship of his cavalry,) that they should proceed to a sur- 
vey of the fortifications at Bouge, they mounted tueir horses, and, escorted by 
Nignio di Zuniga, the Spanish aide-de-camp of the prince, proceeded to the 


camp. 
The affectionate deference testified towards the young governor by all classes, 
the inoment he made his appearance in public, appeared to Gonzaga strangely 
in contradiction with the declarations of Don John that he was no favourite in 
Belgium. The Italian forgot that the Dake of Arschot, the Counts of Mans- 
feld and Barlaimont, while doffing their caps to the representative of the King 
of Spain, had as much right to behold in him the devoted friend of Don John 
of Austria, as he to regard them as the faithful vassals of his government. 
iA. faiz, eountry is the country of Namur!—The conflvent strearms—the im- 
pending rocksrrthe spreading forests of its environs, comprehend the finest fea- 
tures of landscape,;,.nor could Ottavio Gonzaga feel surprised that his prince 
“nen As quch morse pleasure in those breezy plains than in the narrow 
streets.of Brussels, d security and strength. 
the Meuse, at some distance from the town, stands 
the af. foryhes Don John ; to attain which by land, hamlets 
and thickets were to be teueented 3 and it was —— to see the Walloon pea- 
sant children yup, forth, fram the cotta o salute, the royal train, making their 
heary mish wie their lumbering cabtiole far 
more deftly than the cannonading of the rebels, to which they were almost ac- 


they ch formed by the they saw 
at a distance, group formed, like mos the dis 
trigt, of i. which the attention of ‘the ‘princé’ being di- 
ignio di Zuniga, hie aide e-camp, was dispatched to ascertain thé catise 
if it please ‘your higliness ‘was’ the” reply 


bat. ia hand, with its plunes streaming ip thp'Breéze ;—tht the 


ition ;!| 


+ “ And eall you that a nothing ?"—exclaimed his master. ‘*‘ By our lady of 


| “ But if, as will likely prove the case, the beast is no longer in its skin ?”— 
demanded the aide-de-camp. “If the cow should have been already eaten, in 
a score of messes of pottage !” a 

Let her have compensation.” 

“The money chest at headquarters, if it please your highness, is all but emp- 
ty,” replied Nignio, glancing with a smile towards Gonzaga.—as thoygh they 
were accustomed to jest together over the reckless openness of heart and hand 
of their young chief. 

“Then, by the blessed shrine of St. Jago, give the fellows at least the strap- 
pado,” cried Don John, out of all patience. ‘Since restitution may not be, 
be the retribution all the heavier.” 

“It is ever thus,” cried he, addressing himself to Gonzaga, as the aide-de- 
‘camp resumed his plumed beaver, and galloped off with an imprecation between 
his ips, at having so rustic a duty on his hands, and imstead of accompanying 
the parade of his royal master. ‘It goes against my conscience to decree the 
chastisement of these fellows. For.’ faith, they that fight, must feed; and 
hunger, that eats through stone walls, is apt to have a nibble at honesty. My 
‘royal brother, or those who have the distribution ef his graces, is so mach more 
iliberal of edicts and anathemas than of orders on the treasury of Spain, that 
‘money and rations are evermore wanting. If these Protestants persist in their 


‘stand against us, I shall have to go forth to allthe Catholic cities of the empire, 


‘preaching, like Peter the hermit, to obtain contributions from the pious!" 
| “His Majesty is perhaps of opinion,” observed Gonzaga, ‘ that rebels and 
heretics ought to supply the maintenance of the troops sent to reduce them to 
\submission.”” 

' “A-curious mode of engaging their affections towards either the creed 
prince from which they have revolted!” cried Don John ‘ But you say true, 
Ottavio. Such are precisely the instructions of my royal brother; whom the 
‘Almighty soften with a more Christian spirit in his upholding of the doctrines 
jof Christianity !—I am bidden to regard myself as in a conquered country. I 
ant bidden to feel myself as I may have felt at Modon or Lepanto. . It may 
‘not be, it may not be !—These people were the loyal subjects of my forefathers. 
These people are the faithful followers of Christ.”” - 

“Let us trust that the old woman may get back her cow, and your highness’s 
tender conscience stand absolved,””—observed with a smile of il!-re- 
pressed derision. ‘I fear, indeed, that the Coprt of the Escurial is unprepared 
with sympathy for such grievances.” 

“ Gonzaga !”—exclaimed Don: John, suddenly reining up his horse, and Jook- 
ing his companion full im the face, “ these are biack and bitter times; and apt 
to make kings, princes, nobles, ay, and even prelates, forget that they are men ; 
lor rather that there be men in the world beside themselves.”-—Then allowing 
‘his charger to resume its caracolling, to give time to his startled friend to reco- 
ver from the glow of consciousness burning on his cheek,—he resumed with a 
less stern aioaion. “It is the vexation of this conviction that hath brought 
my face tothe meagreness and sallow tint that accused the scorching sun of 
Barbary. I love the rush of battle. The clash of swords or roaring of artillery 
is music tome. There is joy in er life for life, with a traitor, and 
marshaling the fierce battalions on the field. But the battle done, let the sword 
be sheathed! The struggle over, let the blood sink into the earth, and the 
deadly smoke disperse, and give to view once more the peac 
petty aggravations of daily strife,—the cold-blooded oppressions of conquest, 
‘the contest with the peasant for his morsel of bread, or with his chaste wife for 
her fidelity,—are so revolting to my conscience of good and evil, that as the 
Lord liveth there are moments when I am tempted to resign for ever the music 


iT love so well of drum and trumpet, and betake myself, like my royal father, to 
some drowsy monastery, to listen to the end of my days to the snuffling of Ca-- 


puchins !” 
Scarce could Ottavio Gonzaga, so recently emancipated from the Escurial, 
refrain from making the sign of the cross at this heinous declaration !—But he 


contained himself.—It was his object to work his way still further into the con-— 
fidence of his royal companion. 


“The chief pleasure [ derived from the visit of the French princess to Na- 
mur,” resumed Don John, “ was the respite it afforded from the contemplation 
of such miseries and such aggressions. | was sick at heart of groans and mur- 
murs,—weary of the adjustment of grievances. To behold a woman's face, 
whereof the eyes were not red with weeping, was something !”— 

“ And the eyes of the fair Queen of Navarre are said tu be of the brightest !” 
observed Gonzaga with a sneer. os 

** As God judgeth my soul, I noted not their hue or brightness!” exclaimed 
Don John, ‘* Her voice was a woman’s—her bearing a woman’s—her tastes a 
woman’s. And it brought back the memory of better days to hear the silken 


robes of her train rustling around me, instead of the customary clang of mail; ~ 


my 


and merry laughs instead of perpetual moans, or the rude oaths 


loons !” 
An incredulous smile played on the handsome features of the Italian.— ~ 


Aveust 8, 


eof heaven'—The © 


“ Have out your laugh!” cried Don John. ‘ You had not thought to seethe 


lion of Lepanto converted into so mere a lap-dog !—Is it not so !” 


As little so as I can admit without the disrespect of denial to your high- © 


ness,”—observed Gunzaga, with a low obeisance. “ My smile was occasioned’ 


by wonder that one so little skilled in feigning as the royal lion of Lepanto, 
should even hazard the attempt. There, at least—and there alone—is Don 
John of Austria certain of defeat!” 


“T might, perhaps, waste more time in persuading you that the air of Fian- 


ders hath not taught me lying as well as compassion,” replied the Infant; 


“but that yonder green mound is our first redoubt. The lines of Bouge are 


before you.” 


|| Professional discussion now usurped the place of friendly intercourse. On 


a.nothing af mbat., sort!” parsisted, Den. the 
“ A village grievance !—An old woman roaring her lungs out for a cow which 


ment, afterwards, Von John was surrounded by his officers ; exhibiting, in- 


ing ‘of fig orders of the day, the able promptitude of one of the. first’ 
he sping | hig Tite, tempered by the dignified courtesy of a prince of the” 


mmanders of his 
blood. 
Even Ottavio Gonzaga was too much engrossed by the tactical debates car- 


the arriy lof the prince, the drums of headquarters beat to arms; and a mo- ~ 


~ 


g 
The Anglo American. 
; lain so heavy on it ; and I swear to you, Gonzaga, that, instead of feeling sur-\has been carried off by our troopers!’’—grumbled the aide-de-camp, with less 
‘ rised to find my cheeks so lank, and my eyes so hollow, you would rather be|;respect than was usual to him. 
it is an act of cruelty and oppression—a Us 
war '—The haughty burgesses o ent, whom I could hate from my soul but) hateful in the eyes of the village !—And many villages, my good Nignio, repre- : 
y that they are townsmen of my illustrious father; the low-minded Walloons, he} sent districts, and many districts provinces, and provinces a country ; and by an 
Le morose a the artful Brabangons—all the varied tribes, in short, of the) accumulation of such resentments as the indignation of this old crone, will the 
old Burgundian duchy, seem to vie with each other which shall succeed the‘;King of Spain and the Catholic faith be driven out of Flanders '!—See to it! J 
H best in thwarting and Eoimiliating me. And for what do I bear it! What honor} want no further attendance of you this morning! Let the cow be restored be- 
ql or profit shall 1 reap from my patience! What thanks derive for having wast-|/fore sunset, and the marauders punished.” 
$" ed my best days and best energies, in bruising with my iron heel the head of 
7 the serpent of heresy? Why, even that Philip, for some toy of a mass ne-| 
j glected or an ave forgotten, will perchance give me over to the tender ques-| 
tioning of his grand inquisitor, as the shortest possible answer to my pretensions| 
to a crown,—while the arrogant nobility of Spain, when rou-ed from their apa-| 
am thy towards me by tidings of another Lepanto, a fresh Tunis, will exclaim with) 
q modified gratification—‘ There spoke the blood of Charles the Fifth! Not so) 
ill fought for a bastard !’ | 
z; Perceiving that the feelings of his highness were chafed, the courtier, as in| 
a vocation bound, assured him he underrated the loyalty towards him of his fel-| 
low countrymen of the Peninsula; and that ‘his services as governor of the; 
Ag Low Countries were fully appreciated. 
“So fully, that I should be little surprised to learn the axe was already sharp-| 
{ ened that is to take off my head!” cried Don John, with a scornful laugh. 
‘“* And sach being the exact state of my feelings and opinions, my trusty Gon-; 
a zaga, | ask you whether I am likely to-have proved a suitable Petrarch for so} 
} 
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rying on around him, to have further thought of the mysteries into which he firmed in all my suspicions. She was from the neighbournood of Matamoros, 
was resolved to penetrate. and having been married to a Comanche since ber captivity, she did not en- 

It was not till the decline of day, that the prince and his éfat major returned| tertain the least desire of returning to her own people. 
to Namur ; invitations having been frankly given by Don John to a score of his|| ‘Similar instances of voluntary captivity have frequently occurred. Dr. 
officers, to an entertainment in honour of the return of his friend. Sibley, in a communication to the War Department, in 1805, relates an affect- 

Amid the jovialty of such an entertsinment, Gionzaga entertaiued little doubt) ing case, which shows how a sensitive female will often prefer remaining with 
of learning the truth. The rough ratileries of such men were not likely to re-|/her masters, rather than encounter the horrible ordeal of ill-uatured remarks to 
spect so slight a circumvallation as the honour of female reputation ; and the|/which she would inevitably be exposed on being restored to civilized life. The 
glowing vintage of the Moselle aud [thine would bring forth the secret among}/Comanches, some twenty years previous, having kidnapped the daughter of 
the bubbles of their flowing tides. And, in truth, scarcely were the salvers|/the Governor-General of Chihuahua, the Jatter transmitted $1000 to a trader to 
withdrawn, when the potations of these mailed carousers produced deep oaths|/procure her ransom. ‘This was soon effected, but to the astonishment of all 
and uproarious laughter ; amid which was toasted the name of Margaret, with! concerned, the unfortunate girl refused to leave the Indians. She sent word to 
the enthusiasm due to one of the originators of the massacre of St. Bartholo-| her father, that they had disfigured her by tattooing ; that she was married and 
mew, from the most Catholic captains of the founder of the Inquisitien of|\perhaps enceinte ; and that she would be more unhappy by returning to her fa- 
Spain. ther under these circumstances than by remaining where she was. 

The admiration due to her beauty, was, however, couched in terms scarcely|| ‘* My attention was next attracted by a sprightly lad, ten or twelve years 
warranted on the lips of men of honour, even by such frailties as Margaret's ; old, whose nationality could scarcely be detected under his Indian guise. But, 
and, tothe surprise of Gonzaga, no restraint was imposed by the presence of} though quite ‘Indianized,’ he was exceedingly polite. I inquired of him in 
her imputed lover. It seemed an established thing, that the name of Margaret) Spanish, ‘ Are you not a Mexican!’ ‘Yes, pale once was.” * What is your 
was a matter of indifference in the ears of Don John! jname!’ *‘ Bernardino Saenz, sir, at your service.’ * When and where were 

That very night, therefore, (the banquet being of short continuance, as there you taken’’ * About four years ago, at the Hacienda de las Animas, near Par- 
was to be a field-day at daybreak, under the reviewal of the prince,) Ottavio, ral.’ * Shan’t we buy you and take you to your people !—we are going thither.’ 
Gonzaga, more than ever to seek in his conjectures, resolyed to address himself At this he hesitated a little, and then answered in an affecting tone, ‘ No, se- 
for further information to Nignio; to whom he had brought confidential letters, ner ; ya soy demasiado bruto para vivir entre los Cristianos,’ (O, no, sir; Iam 


from his family in Spain, and who was an ancient brother in arms.—[Conclusion| now too inuch of a brute to live among Christians); adding that his owner ; : 
next week. ‘was not there, and that he knew the Indian in whose charge he came would not a | 

GREGG’S COMMERCE OF THE PRAIRIES. | “Out of half a dozen Mexican captives that happened to be with our saad a> yh 

Few works of the present day have attained a more rapid popularity than |ViS#tors, we only met with one who manifested the slightest inclination to aban- tt 
Mr. Gregg’s valuable and production on the po Weeera prairies. | don Indian life. This was a stupid boy about fifteen y age, who had 
Not only are his volumes felicitous in style, and abounding with exciting and Dably been roughly treated on account of his laziness. We very s00n Struck & Bea. i) 
thrilling personal adventure ; but they present a vast amount of new and im- bargain with his owner, paying about the price of a mule for , little outcast, a 
portant information, peculiarly opportune and suitable to the present interests of sent to his family as soon as we I 
thé mercantile enterprize of « comparatively new and highly promising depart-| ay of protegé, I found 
ment of our commerce. As a narrative of personal adventure merely, his work ‘° Ps, be it on gervice th pou Ay phy 
é notice of the commercial community will be found scarcely inferior. The "+ although the buffalo is the largest, he has by no means the control among ae 4 


scrupulous integrity with which his statements are every where marked, impart! 
an additional value to the whole, and cannot fail of inspiring the most implicit 
confidence in all that he describes. Having traversed the great western wilds 
some eight or nine times, and having been among the earliest of the Santa Fé 
traders, if not indeed the pioneer of them all; he might be supposed singularly’ 
fitted for the task he has assumed and so efficiently achieved, presenting us wit 


the prairie animals : the sceptre of authority has been lodged with the large 
grey wolf. -Though but little larger than the wolf ofthe United States, he is 
much more ferocious. The same species abound throughout the north of 
Mexico, where they often kill horses, mules and cattle of all sizes ; and on the 
prairies they make considerable havoc among the buffalo. 

“ Many curious tales are told of the wiles and expedients practised by these 


i 


~ 


the rise and onward progress of their adventurous enterprise. Although we, ‘ : 
briefly a:iluded to the publication of this work in a previous number, we could) animals to secure their prey. Some assert that they collect in companies, and 


not upon a perusal of it, deny ourselves the pleasure of incorporating a few) chase a buffalo by turns, tll he is fatigued, when they join and soon dispatch 
short extracts from its pleasing pages amoung our columns ; these we siiall se-) him : others, that, as the buffalo runs with the tongue hanging out, they snap at 
lect at random arid present to the reader; not that we suppose their perusal jit in the chave uil it is torn off, which preventing him from eating, he 1s reduc- 
will supersede a careful inspection of the volumes themselves, but that they ed by starvation, and soon overpowered : others, that, while running they gnaw 
will rather tend to introduce them more generally to observation. After a and lacerate the legs and ham-strings till they disable him, and then he is kill- 
lengthened sketch of the Santa Fé trade with the United States, our author ed by the gang. Be this as it may, certain it is that they overcome many of the 
garnishes his narrative with many such little episodes as the following. | largest buffaloes, employing perhaps different means of subduing them, and 

Speaking of a little colony of the Prairie-dogs, he says :— amoug these is doubtless the last mentioned ; for | have myself seen them with 

“It certainly did not require a great stretch of the imagination to endow, the muscles of the thighs cruelly mangled—a consequence no doubt of some of 
every living object before us with a fancied rationality ; and to give to each and) these attacks. Calves are constantly falling victims to the rapacity of these 
all a separate and appropriate set of feelings, habits and duties. Our sudden wolves ; yet, when herds of buffalo are together, they defend their offspring 


advent had evidently caused no trifling degree of consternation among them. witu great bravery. ' . 
Many were seen running hither and thither in great trepidation, as if entrusted), “ ‘Though the color of this wolf is generally adirty gray, they are sometimes 
with dispatches of the highest import; while others sat conceitedly perched, met with nearly white. 1 ain of opinion, however, that the diversity of color 
upon the tops of the little hillocks in every direction, gazing or yelping at our originates chiefly from the different ages of the hair, and partially from the age 
party as though the fate of thousands had depended upon their promptness in, of the animal itself. ‘The few white wolves | have seep, have been lean, 
telegraphing to the garrison every important event that should occur among the long haired, and apparantly very old. There are immense numbers of them 
enemy. The most ludicrous feature of the whole, however, was a group of upon the Prairies. Droves are frequently to be seen following im the wake of 
grave and consequential-looking fellows, evidently engaged m solemn debate, caravans, hunting companies, and itinerant Indian bands, for weeks together— 
and demarely discussing how best to repel the intrusion ; while the bird of Mi-|jnot, like the jackal, so much to disinterthe dead (though this they sometimes 
nerva, flapping its wings at every bark, and essaying at the same time an ocea-| do), as to feast upon the abandoned carcasses of the buffalo which are so often 
sional imitative note, umparted a degree of absurd mysteriousness to all their wantonly killed and wasted. Unless in these cases, they are rarely seen, ex- 
proceedings, which was highly amusing. Not far from the council spot might),cept in the neighborhood of buffalo ; therefore, when the hungry traveller meets 
be seen one or two rattlesnakes, coiled or quietly crawling about ; but with) with wolves, he feels some assurance that supplies of his favourite game are at 


what mtention, whether ‘ wicked or charitable,’ it was no easy matter to de-| hand. ; : : j 
|| “ J hawe never known these animals, rapacious as they are, extend their eee 


cide. 
** As we sat on our horses, looking at these ‘ village transactions,’ our Co-llatiacks to man, though they probably would, if very hungry and a favorable 5 
manche guide drew an arrow for the purpose of cutting short the career of a|joppo:tunity presented itself. 1 shall not soon forget an adventere with one of oe 
little citizen that sat yelping most doggedly in the :mouth of his hole, forty or} the wl, aiady years ago, on the frontier of Missouri. Riding near the prairie ; 
fifty paces distant. The animal was aimost entirely coucealed behind the hil- border, | perceived one of the largest and fiercest of the gray species, whieh ie 
lock which encompassed the entrance of his apartment, so that the dart could, had just descended from the west, and seemed famished to desperation. I at er 
not reach it in a direct line ; but the Indian had resort to a maneuvre which lonce prepared for achase ; and, being without arms, I caught up a cudgel, 


caused the arrow to descend with a curve, and in an instant it quivered in the, when I betook me valiantly tothe charge, much stronger a» 1 discovered, in 
body of the poor little quadruped. The slayer only smiled at his feat, while) my cause than in my equipment. He was in no humor to flee, however, but © 
we were perfectly astounded. ‘There is nothing strange in the rifleman’s being) /boldly met me full half-way. 1 was soon disarmed, for my club broke upon 
able to it his mark with his fine-sighted barrel ; but the accuracy with which)|the animal’s head. He then * laid to’ my horse's legs, which, not relishing 
these savages learn to shout their feathered missiles, with such random aim, is|\the conflict, gave a plunge and sent me whirling over his head, and made his 
almost incomprehensible. [ had at the same time drawn one of Colt’s repeat-|/escape, leaving me and the wolf at close quarters. I was no sooner upon my 
ing pistols, with a view of paying a similar compliment to another dog; when, jfeet than my wee renewed the charge ; but, being without weapon, or 
akening an emotion of terror, save through his imagimation, 


finding that it excited the curiosity uf the chief, | fired a few shots in quick suc-| any means of aw 1 of | 
cession, as an explanation of its virtues. He seemed to comprehend the secret||I took off my large black hat, any using it for a shield, began to thrust it to- 
'werds his gaping jaws. My ruse had the desired effect ; for, after springing 


instantly, and, drawing his bow once more, he discharged a number of arrows 
lat me a few times, he wheeled about and trotted off several paces, and stopped 


with the same rapidity, as a palpable intimation that he could shoot as fast with 


his instrument as we could with our patent fire-arms. This was not merely a 


to gaze at me. Being apprehensive that he might change his mind and retémn 
ito the attack, and conscious that, underthe compromise, I had rather the bess 


vain show : there was more of reality than of romance in his demonstration.”’ ; 
jof the bargain, I most resolutely took to my heels, glad of the opportunity ef 


Mr. Gregg relates the following touching instances of voluntary captivity of 
Mexicans with the Indians :— 

**On the following day, while we were enjoying our noon’s rest upon a ravine 
of the Canadian, several parties of Indians, amounting altogether to about three 
hundred souls, including women and children, made their appearance. ‘They 
belonged to the same band of Comanches with whom we had had so agreeable | 


an Intercourse, and had brought several mules in the expectation of driving a cotah stock, aiter the Sioux, 8 
tle Osages. ‘Though the Pawnees stand most prominent as prairie marauders, — 


trade with us. ‘I'he squaws and papooses were so anxious to gratify their cu- 


|making a drawn game, though | had myself given the challenge.” 


Referring to some of the border tribes, Mr. Gregg points out several pecu- 
liarities ana habits, not held in common with the indians of the far western 
rairies. 
a The Osages are at present the most important western branch of the Dah- 
There are two bands of them, the Big and Lit- 


these are unsurpassed in simple rogueries. Exxpertness at stealing appears in-- 


nosity, and very soon began to give such striking manifestations of their pilfer-|| 
ideed to constitute a part of their faith, and an all-important branch of educa- 


ing propensities, that, at the request of the chief, we carried some goods at a 
One woman, | observed, still lingered among the wagons, who, from certain pe- 
culiarities of features, struek me very orcibly as not being an Indian. In ac- 
cordance with this lanpecnsieg 1 ebdeacned her in Spanish, and was soon con- 


little distance, where a trade was opened in hopes of attracting their attention.| tion, in which degrees are conferred in true * academic order ;* for I haye been 
assured, that, in their councils, the claims of the candidates to the honors of . 


rogueship are duly considered, and to the most proficient is awarded an 
right to wear a fancy feather stuck athwart his scalp-crest. 
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“ The habitudes of the Osages do not appear to have undergone any mate-| |toddy. So tie provost, what does he devise but that he'll give Sanders Niven 
rial change, notwits'anding the exertions of the government and the mission-|.a fright with the lucifers. Why, you kuow, Sanders had never heard of luci- 


aries to civilize and tocbristianize them. Some of their matrimonial customs| fers all his days; aud I daresay if you had named them to him, or given him 
an account of them, he would have been just as wise as before. So the pro- 


are very curious. The eldest daughter seems not only ‘ heiress appareut,’ f Ra r 
but, when married, becomes absolute owner of the entire property and house-| vost asks Bailie Brydone, and the Dean of Guild—that John Urquhart that was 


hold of her parents—family and all. While single, however, she has no author-||—and myself, and one or two more, into Sander’s house, where he said there 
ity, but is herself held as a piece of merchantable property, estimated some-| was going to be a single glass of punch; and, accordingly, by eight o'clock 
what as in civilized life, in proportion to her ‘ charms,’ and to the value of her! that night we were most of us gathered round Sander’s parlour-table, where a 
‘ hereditaments.’ She is therefore kept under the strictest watch by her parents, single short-six gave us all the light we required. When Sanders brought in 
that she may not diminish her worth by any improper conduct. the jug and glasses, the provost asked him how he did, and requested that he 
“ When some warrior ‘ beau’ has taken a fancy to the heiressand wishes would come in and sit down a while, which he blithely consented to, and in 
to possess her and her estate of sisters, dogs, rugs and household, he takes) five minutes in comes Sanders with his better coat on, and a clean washed face, 
his finest horses, (and if she be a ‘ belle’ he need not attempt it unless he have} and his hair new combed. ; 
some of the noblest), and tying them at her lodge door departs without saying} ‘ Come away in bye, Sanders,” says the provost, “and dinna sit on the 
a word ; leaving them, like a slow-match, silently to effect his purpose. Af-| door, but go into the fire, for really it’s a coldish kind of "Ee and the wind's 
ter the * socteallon” has disappeared, the matron of the premises and her lord! unco sair in the east. Have ye brought a glass for yoursell, Sanders ?” 
inspect the valuables, the * demure damsel’ barely venturing a sly peep through | ‘* Ay, that | hae, provost—muckle obleeged to you.’ 
some crevice of the wigwam. If the offer be found unworthy. the horses are| And so Sanders sat down, and the toddy was made real good by the dean, 
sent back to the owner as silently as they came, or maybe with some apology,||who was a grand hand at a jug. And we all began to converse on the topics 
provided he be a warrior whom they are afraid of offending. But if accepted, /of the day, the landlord taking his share of both the toddy and the chat as well 
the father takes instead some of his own horses and ties them at the door of|/as the rest. By and by we came to talk of two new oe ap eee that the 
the proposer, as a token of admission. If the parties be without horses some! provost hada great hand in—namely, the new-seating of the kirk, and the new 
other valuables are employed in lieu. After this the marriage is solemnized |arrangements in the kirkyard. He had made both the living and the dead sit 
with a joyous fete and their primitive ceremonies. | te most astonishingly. ‘The provost was very great upon both subjects, It 
“ But now the son-in-law is fully indemnified for his heavy ‘ disbursement”) ‘would have been nothing at all to make the living folk shift their places a little 
in the purchase of his bride ; for he at once becomes possessor of the entire, in the kirk where it was necessary; but when he began to meddle with the 
wealth of his father-in-law—master of the family lodge and all the household :| dead folk, there was a terrible storm raised about his ears. His objeet, you 
if there be a dozen younger daughters, they are all his de drowt—his wives or, must know, was to make the burial-ground something neat, for it had got into 
slaves as we may chvose to consider them : in fact, the ‘heiress’ herself seems strange disorder in the course of time, and there were no right walks throug 
in the same predicament, and the wife among them all who may have the tact/|It. And so what does he do but makes every one of the old upright stones lie 
to gain the husband’s affections, generally becomes mistress of the ‘harem.’ flat down upon the ground, as if they had got tired of standing so long, and 
From the refuse of this estate of ‘fair ones’ the indigent warriors and inferior, were wishing for a rest ; and he also had the whole surface smoothed down, 
Indians who are not able to purchase an ‘ heiress’ are apt to supply themselves| and neat square stones stuck in, to mark every family’s piece of ground ; and 
with wives upon a cheaper scale.* ‘then he behoved to have nice gravel walks laid out, with evergreen bushes along 
“The Osages bury their dead according to the usual Indian mode ; and, ithe sides of them; and that occasioned awful troubles, for this one came 
though it seems always to have been the custom among most savage nations to] said it cut in upon his grandfather, and that one spake up and said it went clear 
keep up a chorus of hideous cries and yells for a long while after the death of over the heads of his last two wives, and socn. Howsoever, our provost, who 
a relative, yet the Osages are by far the most accomplished mourners of them! was a real clever through-going person, and a determined reformer of every- 
all. Being once encamped near a party of them, I was wakened at the dawn! thing that would reform, fought his way out of all his perplexities, and made a 
of day by the most doleful, piteous, heart-rending howls and lamentations. Thej real fine job of it at last, so that it’s now said there is not a smarter or a more 
openeey distressed mourner would cry with a protracted expiration till com-|comfortable-looking kirkyard to be anywhere seen than ours. And so the talk 
pletely out of breath. For some instants he seemed to be in the very last! went on, till we came to speak about the resurrection-men that used to be so 
agonies : that he would recover breath with a smothered, gurgling inspira‘ion :| busy in bypast years, robbing all the unsuspecting little kirkyards in the coun- 
and thus he continued for several minutes, giving vent to every variety of hi-| try side. . 
deous and terrific sounds. Looking around, | perceived the weeper standing “Have a care of us!” said Bailie Brydone, “ they were dreadful folk these 
with his face towards the faint gleam which flitted from the still obscured sun.| resurrection-men. I mind of a story that was told about them some years 
This was perhaps his idol ; else he was standing thus because his deceased ne sc Two of them came one night to this town in a gig, and robbed the 
lation lay in that direction. A full ‘choir’ of these mourners (which is always |kirkyard of a corpse that was but newly put into it. It was a wright’s wife 
joined by the howls and yelps of their myriads of dogs), imparts the most| they called Marshall, that lived in the Back Raw; I mind o° the woman well, 
frightful horror to a wilderness camp. | for she used to help in our house at the washings. ‘The tollman had let the 
“It is considered among these, as well as other ‘crying’ tribes, quite a| two men pass through his bar that night at ten o’clock, and taken a good look 
merit to be a graceful weeper : it becomes even a profitable vocation to those) at them, for they were evidently folk that did not belong to hereabouts ; but he 
whose eyes and lungs are most capacious of such things. If you tell an Osage|/thought no more about them, till a while after twelve. when he was wakened 
that you have lost a kinsman or friend for whom you wish him to mourn, he up again to let them pass through on their way back to Edinburgh. Out he 
wi!l undertake the service for a trifling reward—and acquit himself with more| came with a lantern in the rain, grudging very sore, no doubt, to be roused up 
* credit ’—more to the spirit—than the best tragic actor. He will mimic every at such an untimeous hour. Well, he looked up, half sleeping as he was, at 
exterior indication of grief and the most heart-felt wailing, till the tears trickle! the men, and was a good deal surprised to see that there was now a third per- 


in torrents down his cheeks.” 

But we find ourselves compelled, reluctantly, to close our extracts from Mr. 
Gregg’s agreeable volumes, yet not without reiterating our high estimate of 
their interest and importance : they form, indeed, an ornament to our native 
literature, and will continue to be referred to long after the host of ephemeral 
productions of the day have passed into deserved oblivion. We might also 


add that the publisher, Mr. H. G. Langley, of Astor House, deserves commen-| 


dation for the elegant style in which he has produced the work. 
THE FIRST LUCIFER. 

About this time an extraordinary event happened in the burgh, nothing less 
than the introduction of lucifer matches. You must know that Provost Dicki- 
son was a very funny man, always contriving some ploy or joke to get a laugh 
at amongst his companions, and turning mostly all sorts of things into a ridi- 
cule, so that the town was never well out of one piece of waggery of his till it 
was into another. The provost had been in Edinburgh one market-day, and 
had seen the things called instantaneous lights or lucifer matches at the inn} 
where he put up. I daresay it must be fifteen years since ; so you see it’s not! 


a story of yesterday that I am going to tell you. Well, the provost was un-| 
common taken up with the lucifers, which he thought the grandest thing he) 


had ever seen, keeping off gas and steain; a great improvement they were! 


surely upon the flint and tinder-box, which you might often hammer at for half 
an hour at a time, and not get a light after all. So the provost, what does he’ 
do but givesa friend, that was going to Edinburgh on business, eighteenpence, 
to buy a box of lucifer matches—they were eighteenpence then, though every 
vali bairn is now selling them for a penny. Well, no matter as to the 

ice. The provost never regarded any expense when he had a joke in his 

ead. His friend—it was William Tlomson the merchant—brings out the 
box of lucifers next day, and hands it to the provost, who took him under a 
strict promise to keep all quiet fortwo or three days. 

Now, you must understand, next door to the provost there was a man they 
called Sanders Niven, that kept a public house, a decent quiet sort of a body 
as could be, with quarter boots and whings in them, and a wee gray head, and 
the hair aye stroked smooth over his brow. Sanders was tacksman of the cus-| 
toms of the burgh, and in that way was well known to the provost and the! 
council. His house was principally for tradesmen; but there was one good 
back-room with a carpet in’t, that answered very well for two or three of the 
burgesses who might be wanting to have a chat in the evening over a jug o 


* The custom of taking all the sisters of a family is also said to be common among the 
Kansas, Omahas, and other kindred tribes ; indeed it appears to have prevailed from the 
earliest ages among all the Dahcotah family as wel! as many Algonquius and most 
other tribes about the great Lakes. Mons. La Salle, in his trip from these to the Missis- 
sippi in 1763, remarks of the savages of those regions: ‘“‘They marry several Wives, 
and commonty all Sisters, if they can, thinking they agree better in their Family.” Hen- 
nepin, Charlevoix, and others allude to the same custom. Murray also mentions some- 

thing of the kind among the Pawnees. Forbes alludes tothe same in California. But I 
am uninformed whether. in these several instances, the husband's right was only de 
facto, or de jure, as among the Osages, to all the younger sisters. 


son in the gig—a person like in a woman’s cloak and bonnet, bot seeming as if 
she were asleep, and not able on that account to keep up her head. However, 
‘they passed of course, and the tollman—it was a man they called Crichton— 
thought no more about it till a week after, when it was discovered that the 
‘figure sitting between the two men could be no other than Katy Marshall, that 
‘had been buried the day beiore, but was now missing out of her grave.” 
* Od, that’s a gruesome story, bailie,’’ said Sanders. 
| “That it is,” quoth the bailie ; ** but everything connected with the doctors 
‘is fearsome. I understand they are dreadful places those lecture-rooms in Ed- 
‘inburgh where they teach the young doctors. ‘There's a place called Surgeon 
‘Square that could tell many a tale of horror, for it’s all composed of anatomi- 
‘cal lecture-rooms together. ‘There was a laddie belonging to this town that 
went to Edinburgh and became an artist. I'm sure you'll all remember him 
well. A son of thamas Porteous, the baker—a fine laddie he was, but he did 
not live tocome to any distinction as a painter. Well, I've heard the callant 
myself telling a strange adventure he had once in Surgeon Square among the 
‘doctors. There was a lecturer that wished to have some paintings made of a 
few beautiful cases of ulceration, as he called them, though how there could be 
any beauty there I cannot well see Sohe brought young Porteous one after- 
noon to draw the ulcers for him. I believe he mtended to have the pictures 
hung up in the Jecture-room, by way of a great ornament, after they were done. 
‘The laddie had brought all the proper materials forthe purpose, and he set to 
\work immediately, though he by no means liked the job. By and by the lec- 
turer went home to his tea, and then he came back again, and attended to some 
‘business of his own in the principal room, and in process of time he quite for- 
\got the poor laddie that was painting the beautiful ulcers up stairs. So when 
it began to grow dark, he went away as he was accustomed to do at that hour, 
‘locking the door behind him Little Porteous had no idea that he was left alone 
jin the house, till it grew too dark for him to work any longer, and then he laid 
‘down his pencils, and thought he would go and speak to the doctor to let him 
‘out. He was rather eerie when he found that the house was all so quiet and 
dark, and particularly when he got his fingers entangled in a hanging skeleton 
in the passage, as he was groping his way along. However, he kept up his 
heart, thinking he would find the doctor in the theatre—that’s what they call 
the lecture-room. And so he groped along and along till he did get into the 
theatre ; but great was his alarm when he found ail dark there, and no doctor. 
He then knew that he had been left by accident, and was the only living being 
there among so many relics of the dead; ant you may be sure it was a very 
awful consideration to a young laddie scarcely a year away from school. There 
‘was just a wee glimmering trom the sky-light, that enabled him to see here and 
there a skeleton, or a bottled preparation of something more horrible, such as 
a girning chaft of a split-up head, ora wee monkey-like wean that had never 
‘come to life, and was now put up here to dance in a bottle o’ speerits to all 
leternity. Oh—oh—terrible sights indeed !” 

Merciful Providence cried Sanders. 

“Well, the laddie nevertheless, being in a kind of desperation, made his 


way to the door, but found it locked. Me set to knocking at it with all his . 
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might ; but the sound only made a great echo im the theatre, and frig htened| 
him the more. He listened for noises in the square, but not a footstep was tol 
be heard. He then went back to the theatre, and sat down for a while, trying, 
all he could to avoid seeing the fearsome things. Long he sat there, half-stu-| 
pified with terror, yet aye thinking that surely the doctor would remember him, | 
and that he would next minute hear a footstep or see a light coming to his de- 
liverance——” 

At that moment the provost snuffed out the candle, and put us into the same 
darkness that Porteous was in, for we had hardly any light from the fire. It 
gave us all a great start, having been wrought up by the bailie’s story into a ti- 
morsome state of mind. 

“['ll run to the passage to get it lighted again,”’ said Sanders ; and he was 
bustling out with the short-six in his hand accordingly, when the provost, in an 
authoritative voice, cried— 

Stop! Sanders, set down the candle.” Which Sanders did, not knowing 
what to think of it. 

“Rr-h-h-t! Puff!” played something in the provost’s hands, and immedi- 
ately we saw a small but waxing light, blue at first, and bright afterwards, and 
then we were all sensible of a great smell of brimstone. And lo, in three se-) 
conds the provost had the candle lighted again. 

“ Aih! mercy on us!” cried Sanders in a desperate tone of voice ; ‘ what's 
thatt The Enemy’s surely got amang us. Aih! pity on me, provost, what's 
this you’ve done?” And when we looked, we saw that Sanders’s hair, which 
was usually clapped so close down vn hie brow, had got half way up into an 
erect position, while his eyes were staring as if they would jump out of his 
head. 

“ Sit down, Sanders!’ cried the provost in the same commanding voice. 
«« What are ye glowring there at? What harm is there in lighting the candle 
again, when it’s been snuffed out? What are you frightened at!” 

Ou, I’m no frightened,” said Sanders mechanically, and he then sat down 
on the farthest away chair from the provost, trembling from head to foot. “ But, 
guide usa’, the like o’ that saw] never. What wonderfu’ things are taking 
place now-a-days! There's nae reality in naething noo.” 

“ Stuff!” said Dickison ; *‘ such a work about re-lighting a snuffed-out can- 
dle! Bailie, go on with your story.” 

“Oh, my story’s just about done,” quoth the bailie ; “ for I had only to tell 
you that after eleveu o'clock, when the poor frightened laddie had been three 
hours in the dark theatre, wi’ the fearsome things all round him, the doctor came 
and let him out. He had gone to his bed, but fortunately came in mind of the 
young painter before he fell asleep. So he rose immediately, and came with a 
lantern, in great concern lest the callant should have been the waur o’t in his 
mind. However, he found him quite right in that respect, although there’s no 
saying what a whole night spent in the dark in such a place might have done.”’ 

“* Hech, but light’s precious,’ said Sanders, looking queerwise at the candle ; 
“if one only can be sure that it comes in aright way. Aih, provost, ye’re 
surely no canny.” 

“You're nothing but a fule, Sanders,’ says the provost. ‘ Did ye never see 
a candle lighted before !”’ 

“Ou ay, mony a time—but in sic away! Have acare of us! I hope nae- 
thing will come of it to harm my house, or the wife and bairns. I thought the 
black airt had’ been a’ at an end ; but I see wonders will never cease.” 

And so the chat went on again, with a great deal of fun about Sanders's 
fright, which we all thought had been extremely well managed, the fearsome 
story of the young painter having wrought his nerves up finely for the start at 
the flash of the light. At last, ater a great deal of joking and nonsense, when 
we were all on our feet to go away, the provost took out the box of lucifers and 
gave it as a present to Sanders, to make up for the fright he had got. Sanders 
was not for touching it at first, but he soon came round when the provost showed 
him the way to light the matches. Andthen we all took our ways home, still 
laughing to ourselves at the rich treat of Sanders’s frightened face, and think- 
ing we never had had a funnier ploy in our born days. 

It soon oozed out among the neighbours what a droll business there had been 
on Monday night at Sanders Niven’s, and great was the curiosity to hear the 
story. So, night after night, parties of the town's folk met in Sanders’s house 
to get it all from his own mouth over a jug of toddy, and see the lucifers light-) 
ed by way of illustration. It really turned out to be a grand business for San- 
ders, and the dean was not far wrong when he observed, in his pawky way, that 
ie Dickison’s lucifer match had keepit the town in het water for a fort- 
night. 


SAINT PETERSBURG. 

From “ Personal Adventures and Excursions in Georgia, Circassia, and Russia.” 

BY LIEUTENANT-COLONAL G. POULETT CAMERON, C. B., K. T. 8S. &C.,—(Concluded.) 

A few days after the ball I took the opportunity of going a round of the va- 
rious palaces in the capital, the very gem of which, however, magnificent as the 
whole of them are, as | have previously mentioned, was destroyed by fire the 
year previous, and which | have heard those well qualified to judge assert could} 
not be equalled by the united splendour of the rest of the Imperial residences,| 
both in the environs of and in St, Petersburg itself. 

Most providentially, nearly the whole of its rich furniture, paintings, statuary, 
gorgeous armoury, dc. &c., was with considerable difficulty preserved. Con- 
nected by inclosed galleries with this melancholy scene of ruined splendour are 
the palaces of the Great and Little Hermitage, in which, as I have already ob- 
served, the recent grand court fete was held. The extent of these superb edi- 
fices, running by the side of the Neva, including the private theatre, is rather 
more than a verst, or three-quarters of an English mile. ; 

It is said, by foreign artists who haye yisited the Russian capital, that by far 
the best and completest collection of Wouvermans, Teniers, and even Spagno- 
lettis, are found here, with upwards of twelve hundred other paintings of the 
first description, belonging to the Dutch, Spanish, and Italian schools. 

One of the most remarkable, and indeed, in my estimation, equally beautiful, 
(though by no means so grand and extensive,) is the palace built expressly for, 
and presented by the Empress Catherine to her lover and minister, the celebra- 
ted Prinee Potemkin, arid which, though devastated, and all but destroyed, by 
the eccéntric and capricious Paul, was subsequently renovated, and in a great 
measure restored, by the Emperor Alexander. 

The gardens of the Chateau, converted by that crack-brained monarch into 
a riding-school for the cavalry, are perhaps the most singular the world ever 
witnessed, and far exceed any fabled description of beauty and ee the 
imagination of the or painter has either attem or portrayed, since by 
means of duninaled Sons ae shoves in the midst = a city buried im frost and! 
snow, the stranger may here wander through walks perfumed by the fragrance 
of the blossoms of the citron, the lime, and the eraaes, while myrtles, gerani- 
ums, and roses, lead him momentarily to suppose ‘he has exchanged the 


dreary banks of the Neva in the month of December, for the sunny streain of | 
the Guadalquiver, in the heavenly period of its early spring. x ond 
| About twelve miles from St. Petersburg, is the beautiful pavilion palace of 
\Czarskoezelo, the favourite residence of Catherine If., and the seat of her vo- 
luptuous pleasures. I can offer no description of the grounds, but T have been 


told in summer they are pre-eminently beautiful, and the general effect equally va 


singular as pleasing, from the Turkish kiosks, Chinese pagodas, arches, grot- 
‘toes, and Grecian temples scattered through them. 

One room in the palace possesses a melancholy interest in the estimation of 
the stranger ; this is the favourite apartment of the late Emperor Alexander, in ~ 
which everything remains as he left it on his departure for Taganrog, from — 
whence he was never to return. His hat and gloves Jay on the table, and all 
we the appearance of the tenant of the chamber being merely momentarily 
absent. 

Strange and unaccountable is that presentiment of approaching evil which 
peproness and subdues sometimes even the most powerful minds. 

he morning of his quitting the capital, the Emperor, exhilarated with the 
prospect of the journey, was 1emarked to be in higher spirits than he had ma- 
nifested for many months past, by bis suite and attendants, one of whom, ap- 
proaching him, requested his orders on some subject against his return. 

The word seemed to fall on his ear with the shock of a thunderbolt. 

“Return !” he said, with melancholy bitterness, “I shall never revisit Czar- 
skoezelo again.”” ‘Too truly indeed was his foreboding verified. 
The bed-chamber of Catherine, which also remained untouched since her 
death, is furnished with all the rich and luxurious elegance for which she was 
‘so celebrated ; the walls are of fine porcelain ; and close by the bedside is an 
admirably concealed door. (‘* Oh, my!” as Mrs. Trollope’s young Atmerican 
ladies would exclaim ;) hold your tongue, Sir, and be d—d to you; do you sup- 
pose the veriest greenhorn in the world cannot understand for what purpose it 
was intended, without aad unmannerly interpretation ' these rascally servants 
will do any thing but shut their eyes, as they ought, and pretend to do, and not 
trouble their heads about their ladies’ actions. 

Czarskoezelo was also the favourite residence of Orloff, in the zenith of his 
fame and power; and it was here occurred that last sad melancholy incident of 
his life in public. . 

He had married the young, the beautiful, and amiablé Countess Zinowieff, 
to whom he was devotedly and passionately attached, and in whose society per- 
|haps the short fleeting period of real happiness he ever knew, was experienced, 
iI: the bloom of life and health, and within a few months after their union, 
lshe was suddenly carried off, and laid in her early grave, a stroke of misfor- 
‘vane so sudden and severe, that the mind of her unhappy husband gave way 
beneath it. 
No one from that moment was admitted to his presence, except one or two 
(confidential domestics ; he ate of what they placed before him, and then either _ 
sat or reclined in listless apathy, not a tear or moan escaping him ; or, passed 
the time in vacantly wandering from one rich suite of apartments to another, of — 
his gorgeous and miserable home, as if in search of the lost and loved one, 
whose radiant beauty and angelic sweetness had so recently shone, diffusive of 
every earthly happiness, where all now was darkness, gloom, and wretched- 
ness. 

At length, by the instigation of an acute and intelligent physician, he was 


of travel; from which period till upwards of two years afterwards, no tidings 
were heard of him, beyond his being engaged in one incessant change of tmove- 
ment from one country to another. 
One night about this time, the chateau of Czarskoezelo was the scene of one 
of those select, gay, and brilliant soirées in which the Empress took so mueh 
pleasure. Never had she appeared in her best days, though now past the bloom 
of life, more strikingly handsome, or more replete with happiness, as she pro- 
menaded the ball-room, her arm resting upon that of a pale, stripling, elegant 
form, in a rich hussar uniform, upon whose feminine beauty of feature and coun- 
tenance, her eyes were fixed with looks of the deepest and fondest love and de- 
votion. 

It was the fair-haired Lanskoi, the one, sole being she ever regarded with 
true affection, whose early and untimely death from decline, crushing and over- 
whelming with the — affliction the heart of the ambitious Sovereign, the — 
artful and intriguing raler of an equally unscrupulous and unprincipled period, 
added one more to the many examples of,—what a riddle is woman! = 

Mirth and gladness were at the highest, the ball proceeded merrily, when a 


tall, powerful, gentlemanly man, on whose noble and dignified features either | 
disease or the acutest mental misery, or perhaps both, had impressed a paleness 
so livid and wasted, as rendered his countenance scarcely human, suddenly en- 
tered the room. As if in defiance of court etiquette and derision of the gor-_ 
\geous costumes around him, he was attired in a suit of the deepest mourning ; 
but on his broad and muscular chest glittered, set in the choicest brilliants, 
insignia of the most illustrious Orders of Knighthood in Europe. ‘ 

It was Orloff! He strode into the middle of the assembly, till he reached 
the se where the Empress stood, 

“You are gay to-night, Katerina,” he said, with a maniac laugh; “how . 
lnappy everything seems around you,” Then, changin his tone, he added, in 
a voice of thunder and ferocity of manner, that start ¢ 
\present, ‘‘ How dare you be dancing and enjoying yourselves, and my poor wife 
not cold in her grave.” 


utterance to the words, “Good God! Orloff, are you mad!” , 


frightful to hear, as slowly he raised, and menacingly held his finger towards 

her. ‘Mad! aye, and wHo made me so! through whom did | become a mur- 

derer and a regicide a 
Catherine now shook so violently, that her favourite was obliged to cast his 


t.of Orloff, while 
stoed by paralyzed . 


of agitation which possessed her, and the threatening as 
even some of the boldest veterans of the great Souv, 


press, and resigning her to the care of her trembling demoiselles d'honneur, ad- 
Yes and confronted the giant. ot 
“* Boy,”’ said Orloff, contemptuously extending an arm, in muscular strength 
and proportion, rivalling that of the Hercules Farnese, and which most certainly 


* Boy, I wish not to harm you, yet come not near me,,stand aside, let me 


The fierce tones of his deep and powerful voice, became wholly changed and - 


ued, as he uttered the conclusion of the sentence, sadly and mournfully» *"" 


“ Mad!” he exclaimed, in that low, deep, stern tone of intense passion,so . 


arm around her waist to sustain her; but equally alarmed at the fearful degree... 


would have crushed the elegant form of the favourite to death at a —— blow, . 
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prevailed upon to leave St. Petersburg, and proceed upon a lengthened course 


even the boldest heart. 


Pale and agitated, for several moments, the Empress vainly struggled to give me 


and confounded, the noble youth, placing himself as a shield before the Em- - 


once more gaze upon HER who has alike been the cause of my glory andmy _ 
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they struck upon the ear. The exciting energy of the moment was past, he), 


gazed with pity and affection upon his Sovereign and mistress, as sinking upon 
an adjoining ottoman, that last resource and relief of the hopelessly miserable, 
the intensely wretched, (whose unutterable agony of mind has been occasioned 
by their own guilt, vice, or folly,) in its weakness overcame him, and he wept 
—the iron-nerved soldier—the unscrupulous votary of ambition—that man o 
blood, the regicide, wept—wept like a child 

He became insensible the next minute, and was borne from the room to his 
own mansion, at which he had only arrived that evening from abroad, when 
hearing of the Empress’ intended féte, he ordered his carriage, and set off to 
the palace. 

e lingered but a short time afterwards, his mind never recovering the shock 
it had sustained in the stroke which, bereaving him of the only tie which bound 
him to existence, bore the semblance of that retribative justice of that unseen 
Power, whose sentence may, for purposes of its own, perhaps be stayed, but 
yet as surely and ee, one day falls. ge 

The presentation to the Emperor was followed a week afterwards by a sini- 
lar ceremony to the Grand Duke Michael, whose newly-erected palace is con- 
sidered as carrying the palm in architectural beauty from all the splendid mao- 
sions in the capital, not even excepting the far-famed Winter Palace itself. 

On arriving, we ascertained that our own party, consisting of the gentlemen 
of Lord Clanricarde’s Embassy and myself, were the only persons to be intro- 


- duced on the occasion ; and crea been shown into an ante-room, notification 
0 


of our presence was immediately forwarded to the Grand Duke. 

The apartment into which we were ushered, was certainly one adapted to fill 
a stranger with curiosity and astonishment. Had J not been aware of the locale 
in which I stood, I should at the moment have supposed | had stumbled upon 
the well-furnished orderly room of an enthusiastically zealous commander of 
one of the regiments of the Imperial Guard, instead of what we were given to 
understand it actually was, the private sitting-room of the Prince himself. 

The walls were hung with pictures in plain wood frames, representing sol- 
diers in every position, performing the various movements of the manual, pla- 
toon, lance, and sword exercise. Sn one corner was a camp couch, or bedstead, 
with a mattress about as soft and pliant, as the beautifully-polished boards on 
which we were treading, while on a plain table, (which, with a few chairs, 
formed the entire of the rest of the furniture,) were several books, which, from 
their figure and appearance, I could have sworn at a glance were General Or- 
ders, Army Regulations, Field Exercise, and all that sort of thing. 


By the time I had finished my survey, we were summoned up stairs, and in), 


a small withdrawing-room, the splendour and rich paraphernalia of which, formed 
a singular contrast to the one we had just quitted, found the Grand Duke wait- 
ing to receive us. 

After some conversation of a general nature, he turned to me, and commenced 
such a sharp cross-examination relative to the drill, discipline, manceuvres, re 
wards, periods of service, &c., of the British and Anglo-Indian armies, that I 
had reason to congratulate myself upon being an old Adjutant, but for which 
circumstance | must, to a certainty, have been | bo bey the more especially since 
it was very easy to perceive, that my Imperial catechist was as fully aw fait to 
the subject, (as indeed to what army in the world is he not!) as myself. 

On concluding, he bowed to us and retired, his departure being almost im- 
mediately followed by the entrance of the Grand Duchess Helen, who in the or- 
dinary and common-place parlance of a mere formal interview, contrived to im- 
press upon us the conviction, as to how well merited is the opinion universally 
entertained of her popularity, with all classes in St. Petersburg. 

Indeed, some peculiar good fortune seems te have attended the whole of the 


present princes of the House of Romanoff, in their selections for domestic life,| | 
since, however loved and esteemed in their own native faderland, their being 


transplanted to the frozen regions of the North, has but rendered their virtues 
and amiable qualities the more highly venerated and appreciated, by those 
among whom their future destiny in life has been cast. 

I was engaged to dine this evening with Mr. Pligkey at the English Club, so 
termed from having originally beea founded by our countrymen, where the 
members have the privilege of inviting non-resident foreigners, and which in- 
stitution, (flattering and complimentary distinction to British honour and inte- 
grity,) bears on its records this first rule, that its treasurers and secretaries shall 
alvrays be Englishmen. 

The occasion of my present visit there, was attended by an incident equally 
annoying as ridiculous. I had called a drotchsky for the purpose of proceeding, 
and having put the usual query to the asvoshtika, or driver, as to whether he 
was acquainted with the locale in question, and being very confidently answered 
in the affirmative, I jumped in, and we set off. 

After flying about for the period of nearly half an hour, the coachman sud- 
denly stopped, and turning round, very candidly confessed his ignorance of the 
place I wished to proceed to, recommended my gettiag into another conveyance, 
of which several were at hand, and paying him for the drive with which he had 
accommodated me. 

I willingly acceded to the first part of his proposition, but signified a most 
emphatic negative relative to the latter; as however | was preparing to take 
my seat in the other drotchsky, which had drawn up beside me, the driver of 
the one I had previously engaged. placed himself before me, expressing his in- 
tention not to permit my departure, if his claim was not previously satisfied. 

Oh! how bitterly did I regret my ill fortune in being in plain clothes, since 
the very sight of the cocked-hat and epaulettes, would not merely have settled 
the question at once, but have consigned my friend to the nearest guard-house, 
where he would have been pretty summarily and strongly advised in a manner 
he was not likely very easily to forget, as to his future conduct, before he was 
liberated. In the meantime, attracted by the dispute, the crowd gathered 
round us, and learning what had occurred, immediately took the part of the 
stranger; one of them, a well-dressed, and I should say an opulent burgher, 
advancing towards, and accosting me in French, politely offered his services and 
assistance in any way they could be available, at the same time soliciting to 
know whom he had the honour of addressing. 

My information relative to the latter part of his request, elicited a stare of 
incredulous astonishment, as he sceptically remarked, ‘“* An English Colonel ! 
then pray, Sir, may I ask what you do in this dress, and where is your uni- 
form?” 

In reply, I could only inform him,that in my own country it was not custom- 
ary for rs to be clad in harness at all, unless upon duty, or with their re- 
giments ; and that even in private society in his own capital, it was not expected 
of foreign officers to appear so, unless on occasions where any members of the 
Imperial family were present*. 


officers are, retettiey Bo J reluctant to see their guests otherwise 


military 
Sa eee their never appearing in public in any other 
ume. 


| He was satisfied with the explanation, and turning to the driver, commenced 


‘lavishing upon him every term of opprobrium, (and a Russian generally thinke 
jof a good many,) for his o- violation of the laws of hospitality, and imposi- 
tion upon a stranger, in which interlocutory exercise he was zealously and ably 
weconded by the mob. 

Such a clamour and medley of tongues the world never witnessed ; but the 
rascal stuck to his point, and never let go his hold upon my cloak, his lu 
were as strong as any of his opponents, and he bawled as loud as the best of 
them ; the annunciation of my rank too, which was made with all due pomp 
and emphasis to frighten him, was productive of quite the reverse, being received 
with a grin of derision, as pointing to my unhappy bourgeois dress, he jeeringly 
jinquired if that was a Colonel's unifurm. 

I was more than half inclined to have recourse to the ‘‘ argumentum ad ho- 
minem,”—the fist was clenched, the arm upraised, when prudence suggested 
such a proceeding was calculated to be productive of considerable mischief, 
and might even convert my present warm supporters into as bitter enemies, 
Russian warfare on these occasions being invariably confined to the tongue. 

In the meantime it began to snow, then it began to blow, and as a natural 
consequence the snow began to drift, at first slowly, and then most furiously, 
while visions of snug fires, comfortable dinners, and their various agreeable 
concomitants, as if in mockery, rose before my irritated imag nation, to suggest 
the necessity of getting away from my present predicament under any circum- 
stances. 

Swallowing my indignation therefore, as I best could, I at once announced 
my willingness to pay the man’s demand, an intimation however so far from 
settling the question, only rendered it more uproarious than ever, since, received 
\with dissent and disapprobation by my own followers, it served but to strengthen 
the supposition of the driver that he would get his money, and consequently 
rendered him the more determined upon asserting his claim. 

In the interim, the drift was every moment increasing, and driven to despe- 
ration by cold and hunger, as seizing my French-speaking follower by the arm, 
I exclaimed, ‘ My very kind and excellent friend,”—here came full butt upon 
my face a burst of the drift, that it seemed actually as if a huge snow-ball the 
size of, and hurled with the force of a64-pounder, had come in contact with it. 
Halt-choked and blinded, it may easily be supposed my eloquence was very ef- 
fectually checked by the disagreeable interpolation. 

After no little exertion, I at length succeeded in obtaining a hearing ; and 
through the medium of my interpreter, eulogizing their zeal on my behalf to 
the skies, but mentioning tnat I was keeping a large circle of friends waiting (a 
jmost imaginative and theoretical reasoning, as, alas! I knew too well the Clab 
waited dinner for no one, whether King or Kaisar,) begged the favor of being 
permitted to do what I pleased. 

This produced some effect ; and after a little farther parlance, engendered by 
‘the inquiry as to what was the actual fare between my residence and the Club, 
‘on discharging this, (the amount being somewhat less than a shilling,) for not 
‘a fraction more would they permit the fellow to receive, we were each permit- 
ted to wend our different ways. 

On joining my friends, | found dinner half over; but perfectly famished as I 
was, this was an affair of very little moment, and with a hurried apology for my 
absence, I fell to with hearty good will ; and it was only on the removal of the 
cloth, while sipping our wine, that I rela:ed the cause of my detention, much 
mirth being elicited by the recital ; several of the militaires, however, intimat- 
ing at its conclusion, they trusted the circumstance would act as a preventive 
against my moving out in future otherwise than en tenue. 

{ have subsequently more than once thought of this trivial adventure ; and 
although I must candidly confess in the impatience and irritation of the mo- 
ment, I wished my friends at the devil for their officious kindness, it has struck 
‘me as a characteristic trait highly honourable in the Russian middle or lower 
orders, so different to what I have observed in other countries, their thus warmly 
espousing the cause of a stranger as they did on this occasion. 

{ was in the full run of all the gaieties of the season ; and in St. Petersbur, 
in the winter they are not a few, when all my prospective visions of fun 
frolic, balls, routs, assemblées, and ballets, came to a conclusion as summary as 
it was unexpected, by an order from home to the Ambassador, directing me to 
proceed forthwith to Berlin, and theuce to England. 

*Slife here was a change. ‘* When was I to start !”’ 

*Oh! you have plenty of time to get ready ; the courier does not leave till 
to-morrow at daylight.” (It was then about four o’clock, p.m ) 

** But my passport! the office is closed by this time, and—” 

‘“‘Tt has already been sent for, and will be here immediately.” 

‘* But the usual advertisement of three successive weeks—” 

see to this.”” 

“ Reporting my departure—” 

take care of that.’’ 

It was in fact, no go, all my excuses to obtain a respite having already been 
met, and anticipated. Talk of a Quartermaster-General! an Ambassador is 
worth the whole Corps d’Etat-Major. 

There was no help for it ; I rushed from the Embassy to the English Maga- 
zine, for, wholly unprepared for such a sudden emergency, like most persons ia 
similar cases, | had every thing to procare ; thanks, however, to the active ex- 
ertions of my friend Mr. Colquhoun, every thing was obtained, packed, and 
stowed away; and the following morning, cloaked, furred, and shawled, I 
mounted the britchska, and having taken my leave of the great northern metro- 
polis, was occupied the next fortnight en route to Berlin, in dashing through ap- 
parently trackless wastes of snow, at a rate, the rapidity of which only those 
who have travelled as a Russian courier, can either appreciate or understand. 

LIGHTS AND SHADES ; OR, 
THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN ON HALF-PAY.—No. IL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 


The rout came, We were relieved by two unfortunates, with a half-com- 
pany of the king's hard bargains.” ‘The first sufferer was Captain Knowl- 
ton, a gentleman of the kid-skin school, who had seen service at Almack’s and 
the Opera, roughed it occasionally at Long's, and held Poteeine to be poison- 
ous as prussic acid. Weil, he was not exactly the man cut out for Bally-Sal- 
lagh. Nor was his “ ancient” better suited for that service. He had come 
from the Suffolk militia, when at the wrong side of thirty-five, had been fifteen 
years with our regiment,and still was but half-way up the list of the lieutenants. 
{f free from gouty visitations, he was certain of being in for a touch of sciata- 
ca, and these were unfavourable to the operations confined to dark nights, and 
a country which, in Irish parlance, would “ bog a snipe.” Had Captain Knowl- 
ton possessed free will, a foot which he opined to be of exquisite proportion, 
should have never pressed a surface rougher than a Venetian carpet ; while 
Lieutenant Bottomley would have abandoned the queen’s drawing-room itself 
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for the luxurious repose which an easy hassock afforded to afflicted extremi-|| “ * T suppose, however,’ said he, with a sigh, ‘ that it will be expected by 
ties. |} the regiment that I'll call him out.’ 

When a short but severe turn of duty had expired, and they returned to|| ““* Oh, indeed, there can be no difference about that,” ! answered. 
head-quarters, we were amply favoured with their melancholy experiences— “ ‘ Then, Jack, ma vowrnerin,* you'll be my friend, won't ye ! 
the captain having discovered that Gilbert's boots were not impervious to bog-|  “* Egad! I didn’t like that. I wasdying to ge: the scoundrel shot—but I 
water—and Mr. Bottomley being strongly of opin on that he had got lumbago would rather have been a looker on than a principal. Well, | was hemming 
for life. | and haw ng before I gave an answer, when a knock comes to the door, and in 

The ordinary occurrences which interested the society of Bally-Sallagh,| walks the adjutant. Tom's face grew paler—all but the eye. . 
were not of that aristocratic character which are found in the c:lumns of the) “* Mr. D'Arcy, [ am directed by the colonel to place you in arrest. Go to 
Court Journal and Morning Post ; but two events, immediately before Capra hi your quarters, and send your sword to the orderly room.’ 

Knowlton had bidden that pleasant abiding place (as he sincerely trusted) an)“ He pointed to the door. ‘Tom took the hint, and made himself scarce. 
eternal farewell, had caused a marvellous sensation. A coffin, fullyornament-||  “ * Now, says the adjutant, * the colonel wants ye immediately. Don't mind 
isash or sword, for the bu-iness is particular,’ and off he went. 
The scrolls that teach us to live and to d | found the colonel alone. 
scrolls that teach us to live and tod e, found the colonel alone. 
| ’ says he. rith ye—I k 
had been found affixed to the proctor’s door, conveying a mute but significant) | with with 
intimation to Prat, thet it was full time his house be! looked rather grave—told the colonel I would be aox‘ous to oblige him 
of Father Thed articule| D’Arcy’s was not a quarrel that es a man of honour I could engage in. 
morta,” on entering hs bedroom, the priest himself was found * past praying poe and honour may be married when 
for,” and dead oo Ovi learned, that from the you please—there’s no relationship between ye, and nobody wil! fo bid the bans. 
of the friendly visit of Shawn Cruchadorc, Father Thady had never raised his) Have done, Jack—Tiggum tignu Teigcecine.’t ’ 
head ; and although the most extensive researches were made by his afflicted) | “ <1f you wish me to go out, I suppose I must—but if any thing occurs— 
relations in box and cupboard, thatch and chimney, the money realised had \f D'Arcy’s shot—’ 5 
scarcely defrayed snuff and candles for the wake. 

And yet that Father Thady had not left the Easter offerings at least behind), if ed colo el that Dal: get the thanks 
him, was considered unaccountable. He had been observed, through a chink|/©8 et ; and 1 you could minage to have Maly leit quivering on a dalsy 
thos the tha tal & stock-| you'll be voted a piece of plate as as my na:ne’s Hector O'Donnel.’ 
in same | ** Weill do what | can for tre good of the service,’ says I. 


ing, but not a trace of either could be found. An expenenced thief, 44 Ge ao I hear the other scoundrel has searched the birraks for a second, and 
abstracts money, always throws the purse away ; but the plunderer of the de- ‘none of the lads willtake him in hand. If all fail. '1 provide him with the 


funct churchman differed in general practice from his brotherhood The Ea-t-), " sobs 
: 2 e _|'quarter-master. In his last half-yearly account, there’s a mistake or two against 

va op were gone, and, me ipso tes/e, the Cunnemara stocking had accom | the regiment that would smash him, and he'll not refuse any trifle I require.’ 
Sines Thad left Bally-Sallagh, I had scen nothing of Mr. Egan. A family “«* But they are both uoder arrest, and you would not let them figat in the 


occurrence had rendered it necessary that I should obtain a two months leave, |/Parrecks, I va ee ion disappoint them, I would let them settle the matter in 
town, and wheu deeply on the intelligence Thad reserved. from turl-yard—God be with the time when men could have the use of the bar 
Captain Knowltoa, who should | observe riding up the street on a chesnut cob, rack-yard, and the surgeon, too if they required it. It's thirty years ago—I 
was a boy, and junior ensign in the 53rd—old Colonel Burnes had the regiment 


fat and punchy as himself, but my quondam acquaintance—the sub-sheriff! 
pontoon—they call me a tight hand—I couldn't hold a candle to 
‘ania My dear friend, 1 m delighted to eee you !"' exclaimed the law *! him—and he was brave as a game cock. Well, we were quartered in Tralee 


“ The pleasure is mutwal, Mr. Egan,” I replied |'—the great election of '89 came on—party ran high—the votes were pretty 


| equal—on both sides there were fire-eaters enougi—and as the contest became 
* T have heard meu say as much.”’ returned Shawn Cruchadore, “ when they, more doubtful, duels increased, and there were fights every day. At last, a 


wished mo But netting in, the 'MacGillicuddy of the Reeks, ran against a Blecnerhasset on the court-house 
against ye at fresent—and how are ye! Called segue ge pl steps—some said by acc den , and others by design—a message was given and 
he accepted on the spot—friends and pistols were easily had—but the difficulty 
and buyt Shak as to where the gentlemen could fight peaceably and undisturbed, as the 

nd remember me in her will. Dut ta king of tae departed, have yu! | yobs on both sides were uncontroliable. Some one proposed the barrack-yard 


a the mews of Baily-Salagh }—nd have you lately visited Father The. jand an application made to Colonel Bumes was instantly complied with. ey 


“] red bi ‘ nd visit,” b lied \fought with closed gates, and the regiment looking on. An exchange of shots 
o h added. bof. he had finished the |—one slight hit—some blood—no damage—shake hands—wound dressed— 
wi lunch in the mess-room—every thing gentlema:ly and quiet—some comfort 
“And is he dead?” asked Mr. Egan. fighting that way. But now for D'Arcy. ‘ihe first thing to do, is to get the 


I nodded an affirmative. “ And what he did with the old stocking and its ‘4 on—the next, to get it over.’ 


contents has added to the sorrow of his afflicted relatives. But have you no} 
compunctions '—no contrition for robbing the church '—no fear of encounter- 
“ing the old gentleman some n ght upon the highway, to redemand a false levy 
—the Easter offerings and Connemara s ocking '” 
“ None in the world,” returned Mr. Egan. 
\a‘' Then you are a brave man.” 
“T never had that cheracter before, thea,” said the sub-sheriff. 
“ What ! you a sold er, snd in an Irish militia regiment *” 
“Just so. They were ali fire-eaters, wth a few exceptions ; and every man 
inc'ined to quarrel, had a customer reedy to take him up. I had the reputa- 


tion of being shy—and thevef re people who really wanted to fight, would nev-|, 1 gave an assenting nod—but as I returned to my quarters, and began to 
er waste time upon me. 


“ What a comfort to belong to a fighting corps !” \remember the colonel's directions, I thought to myself it was very like murder 


had been planning.” 
“ All duellists but myself and afew others. I remember, when the regi- - . P Ing . f 
ment was disbanded, that in the distributivn of the mess plate a dispute arose P this observation I gave a hearty assent, and the sub-sheriff thus continu- 


about a marrow-spoon, and the colonel and a junior lieutenant fired three shots!) ~~ ,; 
before it could be satisfactorily adjaaed.” Well, I took the message—followed Daly to the inn—for after trying 


rr syria levery body im barracks, he had taken a twist through the town, and divil a one, 
bow wore fo pecape these calle of res nor bad, would have any thing to say to When I found him regu- 
3 es R larly bothered, | was for instant satiofactioa—but in five minutes afterwards iny 
| was oniy once out,” returned Shawn Cruchadore. @ 
“ ” 
“ While | was hectoring as if would have fough: myself, up drove a shan- 
and fig y ards.” and who should step out but Dan Kellett, of Mount Durneeine, the 
Fatal ti me (biggest villain at the time unhanged—but, glory to the Virgin ! he had his neck 
h Th f |\{stretcued afterwards, when the French surrendered at Ballanamuck 
Qeite the contrary. are «Mr. Kellett was a broth of a boy, as they call it in this country. He 
militia corps without an assortment of loose lads, but our regiment had more} enerally epeut two or three months of the yearin Mount Duroeeine, and the 
ocamge than any in the kin dom— and all were small fry compared 10 two su- remainder in the county jail—sometimes, under suspicion of debt, but more 
perlative scoundrels. To Tom D’Arcy,a word of t:uth never could be traced leomsmonly, for and baitery. He would:ride wweaty milesto Gian 
re the Jack Daly ad hanged, and fifty to be present at a duel. He used to bless God, that no quar- 
ad off “Both both would! Te! 44 which he ever was engaged had been amicably arranged ; and, although 
be bullies if the y Sede We wore hesitily sick of the vair,—and all we waat-||/@ general matters no body would believe him upon oath, in this case was his 
ed d y = Both faith ! undoubted. He was returning home alter a probation of a twelve- 
Was month in the stone jug,’’ for haif-murdering a coroner who had endeavoured 
came at last. In playing ‘ blind hookey,’ each had endeavoured to cheat the 


other; the lie psssed more currently than bank-n»es on the occasion ; they‘? “es! him, and great was Mr Daly's delight when he recognised his od and 


‘respectable acquaintance, who appeared in the very nick of ume. 
squabpled down stairs, and finished with a couple of rounds in ‘he barrack-yard | «© These worthies retired a few paces, and | could perceive from the action 


— example to the sergeant's guards, who were lookers on at the!| employed by both, that Mr. Daly was detailing his atlair with D Arcy, request- 
ng Mr. Kellett’s friend!y offices, and receiving a very gracious consent. Of 
oon ‘all the lads in Galway, this same Mr. Kellett was the last man against whom 


who should drop in but om D'Arcy himself. He tad a dark ring round his! Would have been pitted uf f could have helped it, from the bottom of my heart 


wished him in Roscommon jail, or at the d—l—and I would have obliged 
left eye, which told that he had lately been in trouble, and 1 remarsed that he lnim with free choice of either—but tie jump was maze, and | was beautiluliy 


was pale as a ghost besides. 1a for it. 


** What's wrong with you !’ says 1, good-vaturedly. “I can’t say that)”. Mr. Egan,’ said the owner of Mount Durneeiae, as he approached me, 


yous app aance much improved by that beauty winters fot logy and ery 


up on parade.’ * An lish term of endearment. 


** Well, he began a cock-and-bull , all to prove that he was honest as|| ; 4 ’ ’ ing, “ we understand each other.” Literally, “ 
the sun, and that, compared with Jack Daly, Balf the robber, was a gentle- 


| A anglice,”’ an ill-appointed carriage. 


** Very weil,’ replied 1, *1'il do it to oblige you.’ 

““* As the r names are posted in the sentry-box, they could not pass that 
jway out of barracks, bu: there's the key of the side-wicket leading into the 
(park —- you can smuggle them out—and I’|| take care nobody shall see you." 

| “| took the key and was leaving the room, when the colonel called me 
\back. 

| “** One word, Jack—lI have enough against Daly to break him—and if you 
can get D'Arcy shot, it will save a second court-martial in the regiment, and 
jlook all the better. When ye mark the ground, take short steps, and stick 
ithe d—s as close together as you can—and if the sun's in your friend's eyes 
'—why don’t lose time by objecting to it.’ 
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made them more alarming, ‘ I have heard a sketch of this affair, and we'll have 
great pleasure in giving satisfaction—sooner a thing comes off the better—and, 
as I’m in a hurry home—we'll be waiting for you behind the pound in half an 
hour. My friend tells me ye were in a hell of a hurry—so, of course ye’r ready 
to come to the scratch. Hand me the tool-chest.’ The driver took a pistol 
case out of the shandradan. ‘ And now I'll just step in to rince the cobwebs 
out of my throat, and be ready for you in a jiffy.’ 

“ | returned to the barracks, and upon my conscience ! my reflections were 
anything but pleasant. I was up to the neck in trouble, and no way to get out 
of it—and I consigned D'Arcy, Daly, Kellett, and the colonel to the d—I in 
one batch. That infernal villain, fresh from Roscommon jail, where he was 
obliged, against his inclination, to be peaceable, no doubt was dying for an op- 

ortunity to make up lost time. As if the scoundrel was not dangerous enough 
fe had gone in to prime himself with whiskey—and if I coughed or looked 
crooked, it would be ‘ Mr. Egan, I'll trouble ye for satisfaction—no time liké 
the present ’ 

“* Arrah! Jack,’ says J, spakin’ to myself, ‘ ye have made a Judy Fitzsum 
mon's mother of yerself this blessed mornin’—ye common ommadawn, what had 
you to do with affairs of honour?’ 

: o a I mentioned Kellett’s name to D'Arcy, I thought he would have 
ainted. 

“ «Oh, Jack,’ says he, ‘ there will be murder.’ 

“¢Arrah! the d—1 a truer word ever ye uttered,’ said J. 

“ D’Arcy looked pale as a table-cloth—for if there was a spark of courage 
in him before, the very name of Kellett had frightened it away. 

What’s to be done says he. 

“ * Would ye have any objection to make an apology 7” says I. 

“ * How could that be 1’ he asked. 

“ T saw he was dying to do it all thetime. ‘ Ye know I was kicked.’ 

a Faith! and,’ says I, * ye’ll be shot into the bargain, if ye have any luck 
at all.’ 

‘*- Well, time was short—and D’Arcy consented. Off we set for the pound, 
taking the pistols with us for form sake, but fully determined that no powder 
should be burned—and when we reached the place, there were Daly and his 
coadjutor waiting to receive us. Just as I had expected, Kellett had five in- 
ches of whiskey in him, and was ready for war ; and swaggering over to me 
with his nose in the air, and his eyebrows drawn together, 

*«* T presume,’ said he, ‘ there’s nothing to be done, but step the ground and 
load the marking-irons.’ 

“* An ample apology,’ says I, ‘ may save that trouble.’ 

“« * An apology,’ says he. ‘ Arrah ! young man—what u gommogue ye must 
be—an apology * and powder not squibbed—don’t ye wish ye may get one ? 
After a couple of shots maybe I might talk to ye on the subject.’ 

“ The ruffian had totally mistaken me, and thought that I hadcome to de- 
mand, what I was quite ready to offer him. 

“«*T am prepared,’ says I, ‘ to—’ 

“«* T know you are, and so are we.’ 

“ And you would have thought he would have snapped the head off me. 
Well, before 1 could get further, fortune stood to uslike a brick, and when } 
thought our disgrace was certain, we came off with flying colours. 

‘“* At that time, you must know that, in Connaught, for one man that would 
go to mass, three would go to see a duel—and there were five hnndred of the 
townspeople collected. The better class paid a penny to the keeper, and got a 
seat on the pound-wall,—while thé tag-rag were gathered round us. At this 
moment, half-a-dozen stout fellows, each with a boulteeire* in his fist that 
would have felled an ox, pushed fair and asy through the crewd, and jumped 
suddenly on Mr. Kellett as acat would on a canary. 

“«* What do ye mane, ye scoundrels,” says he, half choked between passion 
and the pressure of their knuckles. 

“ * Mane, ye infernal thief !’ exclaimed a little black-a-vised man, popping 
up at Kellett’s elbow, ‘ I mane that you are under the screw, and before the 
sun sets that ye’ll be able to tell whether there’s better accommodation in Trim 
jail than in Roscommon.’ 

“ Arrah ! who do ye suppose the wee man was? Divil another than the 
coroner whom Kellett had Dalf-kilt the year before. He knew the day that 
Kellett would get out, and thinking the scoundrel had been too comfortable in 
Roscommon, he was ready waiting for himin Meath. Well, der bey: for- 
tune had saved us, ] turned round to D’Arcy, who was pale as a cam 
kerchief, * Arrah ' bad luck to ye,’ says I, ‘ look bould as a lion, yu'r safe for 
this time,’ and | steps forward to the coroner and his followers. 

«May I inquire the cause of this interruption ?’ I said, with a flourish of 
the head. 

“«« Suspicion of debt,’ replied the little black-a-vised man, ‘ and here’s my 
authority,’ pulling out a foot of parchment. 

“* Really—it’s particularly unpleasant,’—I observed, ‘ could you oblige him 
with an hour?’ When our friends had settled a small previous account, from 
some impertinent remarks made by Mr. Kellett onthe ground, I intended to 
have a couple of shots at him before we parted.’ 

“ +T tell you what,’ said the coroner, ‘if half a minute would save him 
from the gallows the villain should not have the quarter, and here comes the 
chaise." 

«« «Tf the debt was moderate—rather than be disappointed I would pay it 
myself,’ | observed carelessly. 

 ¢ Blood and turf! isn’t that a sportin offer,’ exclaimed the mob, ‘ isn’t his: 
honour raal game.’ 

D'Arcy heard my overture, and thunderstruck came up and whispered in 
my ear, ‘Are ye mad? The devil might tempt the coroner to take ye at 
your word.’ 

«« Don’t be uneasy,’ says I in return, ‘If thirty shillings would set him 
loose, I wouldn't go further than a pound.’ 

«The debt, sir,’ said the little dark man, ‘ is three hundred and eighty 
seven pounds fourteen and three pence, with caption fees aud—’ 

«Ye may stop where ye are,’ I replied. ‘ Mr. Kellett, ye may bless God 
for your deliverance, or in half an hour ye would have been quivering on a 
daisy,’ I said. addressing the prisoner, whom they were hurrying to the car- 
riage.’ 

“« The moment I am at liberty, Mr. Egan, you shall hear from me.’ 

«« Ah then, Mr. Egan,’ added the coroner, ‘ in the mean time | would ad- 
vise you to keep your hand in practice. If three hundred and eighty seven! 
pence, instead of pounds. would get the scoundrel out of quod, he couldn't 
manage to raise half the money. Mount Durneeine, as he calls a roofless house 
and a hundred acres of brown heather, would never have sold for a thousand 


nds, and it’s mortgaged for more than three. Devil a thing 
forge but a general ial elivery. Have you any for 


ric hand-| 


*** This is too bad,’ said J, addressing the mob who were collected, ‘ to have 
my feelings wounded, and not receive satisfaction on the spot. Well, I have 
come to a resolution, and nobody will make me break it. By this book,’ and I - 
kissed the handle of the pisto'—which by the bye I had never ventured totouch 
until T saw Kellett gripped by the coroner—‘ Ill never be second after this to 
man, woman, or child—and let nobody ask me !’ } 

“Ah then, ye'r honour, but we’r sorry for yur disappointment,’-said one 
scoundrel who came to see me shot. 

‘“«* The d—I a too late is it yet to rescue Kellett and have the fight,’ exclaim- 
ed another. 


“ « Be gosstotay ! and ye're right, Philibeen. If we cut quick across the 


jfields we'll ca'ch the shay at the cross-road.’ 


**Oh ! murder,’ whispered D'Arcy, ‘ the villains will never let us return 
home without blood.’ 
“ «They'll see one of ours,’I replied, ‘so don’t be uneasy, Gentlemen,’ 
said I, ‘ I’m eternally obliged to ye—but as ye might get into trouble, I'll bear 

my disappointment, and suffer in silence like a man.’ 

“* Arreh !’ observed a fourth, ‘ isn’t his honour a considrit gintleman! Be 

all that’s beautiful ! we'll chair him home.’ 
_ “This was too much for modesty like mine to stand, and I protested against 
it; but ye might as well have attempted to keep out tide with a pitchfork. 
Seven or eight ruffians, strong enough to lift the mail coach, shouldered me in 
4 moment. Away we went—tag-rag and bob-tail—three hundred after us— 
and as we traversed the town every idler joined the procession. The 
— heard the uproar—called out that the general was come unexpectedly— 
and the sergeant turned out the guard. 

“«* What is all this !” inquired Colonel O’Donnel at the adjutant. 

‘« « Either the French have landed, or both the scoundrels are shot, But no, 
—Saint Andrew !—is it possible !’’ exclaimed the little Scotchman, as 1 made 
my entrance in state. 

“In another minute I was in the presence of the colonel. ‘Now what the 
d— is this all about ?’ heexclaimed. ‘ You sneaked out of the side wicket 
like a cur with a kettle tied to him, and you return through the grand gate like 
a regular conqueror.’ 

“ * The mob are always bloodthirsty,’ says I, ‘ and seeing me bent upon mur- 
der, they paid me the compliment you saw.’ 

grunted the colonel ; but, Jack, make me happy before you 
go farther, by telling me there’s one of the scoundrels on the daisy.’ 

“* Arrah! the devil a one of them. I tried my best to get both shot ; and 
when it failed me, | challenged Kellett, out of pure disappointment.’ — 

“* * You challenge Kellett !’ he roared. 

_“* roth! colonel. It’s a weakness, and I can’t help it. I never see a 
pistol half-a-yard long, and a fire-eater at the end of it, but I lose all control 
over my temper and become desperate. If that blackguard, the coroner, hadn’t 
carried off Kellett by main force, before this time I would have been enabled to 
read the Dublin Evening Post through his carcase.’ 

_“ The little adjutant fet the room, and the colonel fixed his eyes upon me 
like a pointer at a partridge. ‘ Jack !’ says he, ‘by every thing that’s amiable 
—ye’r the biggest villain at this moment unhanged. You fight a fellow that 
wouldn’t wait for morning to go out, but finished Bob Hardyman by candle- 
light in the gateway of the Red Cow. Oh! mona-sindiaoul! if your impu- 
dence doesn't bang Bannagher, out and out.’ 

“Well, there was no use in trying it onthe colonel, and sol told him the 
whole story. 

“**Pon my soul,’ says I, ‘I little fancied when | slipped out of the side 
gate with a heavy heart, that I would get back without ein kicked off the 
ground by Kellett, and pelted into the barrack bythe mop. But luck’s eve 
thing—and as | have got a fighting character by mere accident, I hope ye’ll 
just leave matters as they stand.’ 

“ « Ah then,’ says he, ‘ I’ll not rob you of your laurels.’ 

“* Faith! and if yedon’t,’ says I, ‘ I'll take care that nobody will. The 
man who finds me upon the fiela of glory, a second time, will rise early in the 
morning—for if Ihear that there will be a duel in Galway, I'll slip into 
Roscommon the night before, and sleep snug and warm with the Shannon be- 
tween us.’ 

**Upon my honour, Mr. Egan,” I remarked, “ no man earned * the bubble 
reputation’ more cheaply than yourself. 

** And do ye suppose,”’ inquired the sub-sheriff, “ that I am the only coward 
has humbugged the world, and passed current asa desperado? Ah, my dear 
sir, if half the swaggerers ye meet with were examined, ye would find an ass’s 
hide lurking beneath their lion's skin. Believe me, Captain, Shawn Crucha- 
“i is not the only man in Connaught who has an antipathy to gunpowder and 
cold iron.” 

‘* But touching Messrs. Daly an D’Arey,—what was the result ?” 

“On the scoundrels—we got shot of both. Daly was cashiered by sentence 
of court-martial, and the other fellow resigaed. D'Arcy turned rebel and was 
transported—and poteeine sent Daly to the other world in double quick. But 
who does that young woman want! You or me, captain ?” 

** You, of course ; ‘ none but the brave deserve the fair.’ ” 

“ Ah, then, I suppose that’s the reason that none of them would listen tome 
when I was on the look out for an heiress in my youth. My pretty girl, what’s 
your business with me ?”’ 

But the business that the pretty girl had with the sub-sheriff must remain a 
secret, gentle reader. 


SEIZURE AND IMPRISONMENT OF MONTEZUMA. 
After we had come to the determination of seizing the person of Montecusu- 
ma, and had been on our knees the whole night in prayer, to supplicate the Al- 
mighty's assistance in this bold attempt, and that it might redound to the glory 
of his holy religion, we made the necessary arrangements when morning came’ 
for that purpose. 
Every one received orders to be ready to march out at a moment's notice, and 
the horses were to be kept saddled. It is not necessary for mé to repeat here 
that our arms were always in readiness ; for they were never out of our hands 
either day or night ; while our alpargates, the only covering we had to our feet, 
were never taken off. 
Our general now sallied forth, accompanied by our five chief officers; Alva- 
rado, Sandoval, Lugo, Leon, and Avila; besides our interpreters, Marina and 
Aguilar. Cortes and his officers were completely armed ; yet this would not 
appear strange to Montecusuma, and he had never seen them otherwise when- 
ever they paid him a visit. Cortes, as on the former occasion, sent some one 


will oot hive at a him to announce his approach, that Montecusuma might not perceive 
T 


* A heavy stick. 
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“any change in our behaviour, and feel no uneasiness at our unexpected visit.' cheeks ; and, though he felt that all was mere empty sound be had heard, he 
His conscience, however, was not altogether easy, on account of the affair nevertheless thanked Cortes for his kindness, adding that at present he felt no 
which had taken place at Almeria, and had misgiving that it would bring down inclination to go anywhere. 
evil upon him. Yet he sent word that our visit would be agreeable to him. I must now beg the kind reader to pause a moment upon the heroic deeds 
After Cortes had entered his apartment, and the usual compliments had been we performed, and consider their magnitude! First of all we destroy all our 
d, he thus addressed Montecusuma:—“I am greatly astonished that a vessels, and thereby cut off all Lopes of escaping from this country. We then 
prince of such power, who styles himself our friend, should have commanded venture to march into this strong city, though we were warned against it on all 
his treops, which lie on the coast near Tuzapan, to take up arms against my) sides, and assured we should merely be allowed a peaceable entrance to be 
Spanish troops, and presume to demand a certain number of men and women the more easliy destroyed. We then have the audacity to imprison the mon- 
for the sacrifices from those townships which have put themselves under the arch of this vast empire. the powerful Motecusuma, in his own metropolis, in 
protection of our Emperor. But this is not all; they bave plundered those his very  emgecon amidst his numerous troops. At last, we even fearlessly burn 
places, and even killed one of my brothers aud a horse.” _ some of his geuerals to death in front of his own palace, and throw the monarch 
Cortes very prudently omitted to mention the death of Escalante and six himself in chains while this was being executed! Even now, in my old age, 
others ; for Montecusuma at that time knew as little of that as his generals who the heroic deeds we then accomplished come vividly to my memory. I ima- 
had commanded on the occesion. | gine I see all passing before me now, but must also acknowledge that, although 
_ “ How very differently we acted on our side!’’ continued Cortes. “I had |we had our hands full, we were aided by Divine Providence. When again on 
put implicit reliance in your friendship, and desired my officers in every way to earth will be found such ahandful of soldiers, in all scarcely 550, who would 
comply with your wishes. You, on the contrary, have commanded your officers dare to penetrate, at a distance of above 6,000 miles from their native country, 
the very opposite. You once, likewise sent a large body of troops to Cholulla into the heart of such a strong city, larger than Venice, take its very monarch 
to destroy usall there. At that time, from the friendship I bore you, | would prisoner, and execute his generals in his very presence? These things, in- 


not notice to you that I was aware of that. At the present moment your 
generals have the audacity to plot in secret to put us all to death. However, done! 


notwithstanding all this treachery, I will refram from making war upon you, 
which would only end in the total destruction of this city ; but, in order that 
peace may be maintained between us, you must make a sinall sacrifice, which! 


deed, ought to be deeply pondered on, and not mentioned so briefly as I have 
Memoirs of the Conquistador Bernal Diaz dei Castillo. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA, 


For a month before the departure the streets of Damascus are crowded with 


18, to follow us quietly into our quarters, and take up your abode there. There \y..derers from the Black, the Caspian, and the Aral Seas—from the bracing 


you will receive the same attention, and be treated with the same respect, as 
if you were in your own palace. But if you make any alarm now, or call out 
to your attendants, you are a dead man; aud it is for this reason only that [ | 
have brought these officers with me 1] 
Montecusuma was seized with such sudden terror at these words that he re- | 
mained speechless for some time. At length, however, he took courage, and | 
declared he had never given any orders to take up arins against us. He wou 
that instant send for his generals, and learn from them the trath of the whole 


} 


breezes of the Caucasus, the pestilential vapours of the Oxus, and the still re- 
moter regions of Samarcand. Keligious motives weigh with many, but not 
with all. Commerce, with its excitements and advantages, gives an impetus 
to the Hadge, but for which it unght, long ere this, have fallen into partial 
desuetude, and been placed in the category of duties as being inconsistent with 
the extension of Islamisin to new climes, and places unknown to the Prophet, 


even byname. The daggers of Khorassan are exchanged for the silks of Da- 


mascus. The camel that carries to Mecca the rice for the southward journey 


matter, and give exemplary punishment. For this purpose he loosened the returns with the coffee of Mocha, In the Hedjas horses are scarce and. dear, 


seal and mark of Huitzilopochtli, which he always wore around his wrist. This | 
he only did when he issued orders of the first importance, and that those who | 
had the seal might be immediately obeyed. He was quite astonished, he said, | 
we should presume to take him prisoner, and lead him away out of his palace | 
ainst his wishes. No one had a right to demand that of him, he added ; and | 
together felt no inclination to comply with our request. I] 
Cortes, in answer to this, gave him very good reasons for our having come to | 
this determination ; but Motecusuma continually brought in stronger reasons 
why he should not comply ; and was resolved not to leave his palace. 
_. As this dispute had now lasted above half an hour, our officers began to lose} | 
_all patience, and said to Cortes, with great warmth, ‘* What is the use of throw- | 


ing away so many words? He must either quietly follow us or we will cut... which is attend 


camels are yee and cheap. The humbler Hadgi rides to Mecca a horse, 
which he sells for the double of its purchase-money, and returns back on a ca- 
mel, which he has bought for three hundred piastres, and sells in the Meidan 
for a thousand. In Damascus such was the traffic that it pot one in mind of a 
Leipsic fair. The gold gazzi, the legal value of which is twenty-one piastres, 
rose to twenty-five, but, when the Hadge had gone, rapidly fell again. The 
duties of hospitality to the Hadgis are incumbent on the Damascenes, without 
being grievous or burdensome, for the host has a right to two and a half per 
cent. on all that the pilgrim, his guest, buys or sells. The wealthier merchants 

are usually the Persians. 
The first pomaeting, after the arrival of the Aleppo caravan, is to bold a di- 
by the Pasha, the Emirel Hedge, the Sur Emini, or 


him down at once. Be so good as to tell him this; for on this depends the|/y,.,.0rer of the Porte, the Cadi, the Mufti, the Ayan of the 
safety of ourlives: We must mrt determination, or we are inevitably lost. ;, Purpose of hiring camels. This is no trifling affair, for, besides four thousand 
These words were ag by Juan Velasquez in a loud and harsh ya of horses, the Hadge requires upwards of eight thousand camels. ‘The usual hire 
, : : uence of the cheapness of provisions, the pri ttwot 
Marina who was uncommonly shrewd, and well knew how to help us out with live hundred siete... The four faihaimat = ouneh-entnviniin,: begin by 
a good answer, said, * Great monarch, if I may be allowed to give you advice,| asking three thousand five hundred piastres, on which the Ayan takes a piece 
make no farther difficulties, but immediately follow them to their quarters. I’ \of paper, and putting down all the items of the camel's expense—barley, wa- 
am confident they will pay you every respect, and eager oe as becomes a tl ac drivers, attendants, &c.—point out the fall of prices, and after a full hear- 


erful monarch. But if you continue to refuse they will cut you down on the 


ing of arguments on both sides the bargain is concluded. 


hd 2 : i ‘| ‘The ceremony previous to the departure of the Ha commenced on a 
~Moteeusuma then tured to Cortes, and said “ Malinche, since, then, you |Wednesday. At the Asr, or hour of saceten prayer, ee green banner of the 


repose no trust in me, take my son and my two legitimate daughters as hosta- |prophet was conveyed from the old castle to the mosque of the S da 
ges only do not disgrace me by demanding my person. What will the gran- Scene after caja to the seraglio. oe ee 


ees of my empire say if they see me taken prisoner?” 


|| Ahmed Pasha, on the approach of the banner, descended the steps, divested 


Cortes, however, said that his own person would be the only guarantee of |himself of his shoes, and, advancing, received from the Sangiacdar the sacred 
our safety, and that there was no other means of quieting our fears. At last emblem, for which he gave a formal receipt. Having kissed the banner, he 
Motecusuma, after a good deal of altercation, made up his mind to go quietly carried it on his shoulder up the steps, while the cannon roared a salute. 


with us i! 


- As-soon as he had declared this his intention our officers showed him every. 


On the following day the Hadge took its departure with great pomp, the 


‘sight of which, in the magniloquent language of the country, was enough to 


ible civility, and hoped that he would excuse the grief they had occasioned |purst the gall-bladder of a lion. Sooth to say, the interest of the scene was 
im, and desired him to acquaint his generals and his body-guard that he had derived from its thoroughly Oriental character, and the absence of any object 


chosen, of his own free will, to take up his abode in our quarters ; and also 


that could remind one of the West, except the surtouts and trousers of the 


upon the advice of Huitzilopochtli and his papas, who considered it necessary |Emir-el-Hadge and his attendants. The town was astir by daybreak. The 
for his health and for the safety of his life. || Durweesheey, the Tarik el-Mustakeem (the straight street), a:.d other thorough- 


His rich and splendid sedan was then brought in, which he commonly enle 


when he left his palace with his whole suite, and he followed us to our quarters, 
where we took every precaution to secure his person. Every one of us strove, 
. hardest to make him happy, and procured him every entertainment we could 
think of to make his couliunsia’ as pleasant as we could. 

bo.) * * * 

After some time had elapsed the generals who had fought against Escalante! 
were brought in prisoners to the monarch. What he told them on this occa- 
sion I do not know; but he sent them to Cortes to pronounce judgment on 
thent himself. These unfortunate men confessed that they had merely acted 

to the commands of their monarch, which was to levy the tribute by force 
arms ; and if the teules should protect the rebels to attack them also, and 

put them to the sword. 
~ Cortes acquainted Motecusuma with what these men had said, but declared, 
that the monarch had sufficiently exculpated himself from any guilt in the af- 
fair. According to the laws of our Emperor, that man suffered death who had 
killed another, whether he deserved killing or not ; however, his love for Mon- 
~ tecusuma was so great that he would rather take the respensibility of the mat- 
ter upon himself than allow it to rest with him; but, as he still seemed anx- 
jous about it, our general made no further ceremony with these Mexicans, but 
~ sentenced them to death, and they were burnt alive in front of Motecusuma’s 


palace. 
gr that no impediment might be thrown in the way while these sentences 
‘ were being put into execution, Cortes ordered chains to be put on Motecusu- 
ma. At Bite he certainly did not approve of that at all, but in the end quietly! 
‘submitted, and grew even the more tractable afterwards. When the executions| 
had ‘taken-place Cortes approached him, with five of our officers, and himself 
took off his chains again, with the assurance that he loved him more than al 
“brother. * He likewise told him, however great a monarch he might be at pre- 
sent, that additional countriés should be annexed to his empire, and he was at 
liberty ‘to visit any of his other palaces whenever he felt inclined. 


fares leading to the Meidan, were thronged with spec\ators in their holiday 
lothes, and encumbered with camels receiving their loads of provender, or gay 
litters and their tenants. Some pilgrims wept a farewell, but the loud excla- 
mations of uthers showed that the religious end of their journey was forgotten 
in the bustle and impatience of its commencement. 

Mr. Wood having procured the use of a terrace on the line of procession, I 
jaccepted his invitation to join his party, and make a day of amusement. At 
eight o'clock we left the consulate for our destination, preceded by eight ca- 
vasses, which was a mere form, for Mr. Wood’s presence was a sufficient 
tection ; for by his personal qualities, aided by his Oriental scholarship, he has 
completely conquered the good opinion of the Damascenes. 

From this hour until eleven o'clock the street presented one unbroken line 
of loaded camels and irregular cavalry, which with difficulty threaded its way, 
the roofs of the houses and numerous ues being as crowded as the pave- 
ment below ; in fact, never did I see the sombre features of a Damascene street 
so gaily relaxed. Water is the summum bonum in the East. Ever and anon 
came a group of water-carriers, on the shoulders of whom stood a sheikh, sup- 
perting himself by leaning on long poles held up to his service. Artillery, 
drawn by camels in pairs, unused to any exertion but that of bearing heavy 
burdens, and as impatient of draught as of working in pairs, alternately amused 
and terrified the spectators with their uncouth restiveness and fearful zig-zay 
motions, so different from their accustomed stately measured pace. aad 
of Kurds (the Cossacks of Turkey), with their long formidable lances, barba- 
rous but picturesque accoutrements and caparisons, followed the artillery. 

A gap intervened in the procession: the atmosphere was beautifully clear ; 
and | turned round to survey the barren, fawn-coloured line of Anti-Lebanon, 
cut in twain by the dark green bronze-like minaret of the Djama-el-Sannaneey, 
when ined sar of the castle announced the departure of the Emir-el- Hadge and 
the sacred emblems. Preceded by a regiment of Spahis, an immense and sin- 

lar object slowly approached : this was the Mahmel. Conceive a camel of 

most pe stature to be found in the East, saddled with a crate frame, 
covered with a cloth of green silk, embroidered in gold and silver, reaching al- 
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most to the feet of the animal. This covering was made in Cairo during the! conviction as ever; but the Algerine war has long been and continues to be an 
first year of the Egyptian invasion, to replace the former one, which had disap-| admirable safety valve to France. 
peared after the revolt against Mohammed Selim Pasha. It cost six hundred | Spain continues to be as unsettled as ever; butcheries under the name of 
purses, or something less than three thousand pounds ; and the weight of the), ; 2 ‘ 
whole Mahmel is six hundred and sixty pounds. Next followed the Sangiac, C*ec¥tions are rife to a most revolting degree, and the name of Espartero has 
or banner, and after it the Ayan of the town; and the procession wis closed, at length been faintly heard at Murcia. He will yet be wanted, to restore 
by the Sur Emini and the Emir-e!-Hadge Cara Ali Pasha. ; somewhat of order among these wretched people 

Five hundred camels are assigned for the personal service of the Emit-el-}/ ‘The new constitution of Greece has at last been recognised by Russia, but 
Hadge, which, by a legal figs'on, in order to keep their number complete, are in a very sullen spirit, and with evident desire to obtrude some dictation on the 


supposed never to die, and are fed from the proceeds of property entailed for}, The electi in G a 
this purpose. Every two camels have an akkam, or leader, who receives five| COUM'TY- he election system in Greece,which is as yet so great a novelty, has 


hundred piastres from the contractor for his ‘rouble in going to Mecca; and |produced great excitement among the electors, who have not been able to ac- 
every ten camels have a feeder, who receives al cadred. The djammal, or \quire the equanimity possessed by those who have long lived under constitu- 
camel driver, nd he ecive «hundred pit ex fom the Hag goversmens, few lly lost thei ives in the midst of so 
The journey to Meces lists forty days, a ae oe every Sith day of which|(¢lectioneering tumults. This kind of ebullition was to be expected, and will 
pilgrims and beasts of burden have a complete rest of twenty-four hours: there Cease 1 due time. 
are thus seven rests, at each of which the Hadgi gives to the akkam and the) A Committee has been appointed in the House of Lords on the question of 
other attendants twenty piastres or more, ‘ generally a gold gazzi : he supplies) the Letter Opening practice. In the Commons the lawyers have been sedu- 
the akkam with a certain amount of food, but not the others. ‘The cloth which, joys]y excluded from their committee on the subject, but in the Peers the two 
covers the litter is the perquisite of the akkam. : 

noble and learned Lords, Cottenham and Brougham, take prominent part. Al- 


The first complete resting-place of the caravan is Mezareib, where the com-), nad 
ts are concluded with the Arabs for protection and immunity from subse-) together this affair seems so odious in the eyes of the nation that it is probable 
effective steps will be taken to check or stop it for the future. 


quent exactions. The rest of the journey is made in the winter without diffi- 
culty. But when the revolution of the Moslem cycle brings the month of Sha-| A singular bill is at present before the House of Commons for the purpose 
wal to Midsummer, the fatigue is dreadful. In the day some die of strokes of of giving authority to Government in all future cases of Railway Acts, we 
the sun; in the night others, in a state of somnolence, produced by the pecu- will enlarge on this shortly. 

liar motion of the camel, imagine themselves in the bath, and strip themselves. Her Majesty has taken up her residence at Wiudsor Castle agreeably to 
of their clothes, which are picked up in the night by the Arabs. Three days medical advice ; the interesting event which brings the Queen there is likely 
before arrival at Medina they are met by the caravan of succour. It is beyond to have taken place before the departure of our next advices from Eng- 
my province to describe the ceremonies at Mecca; suffice it to say that the, land. 

Pasha, before entering that city, takes off his Frank clothes, and dresses in the. The personal property of the late Thomas Campbell has been sworn under 
Oriental costume. The Modern Syrians. | £2000. 

~Mannigp,—At St. George’s Church, Kingston, C. W., on the 23d inst ,vy the Rev.Mr.| Lieut. Munro, who shot Col. Fawcett in a duel, is at present residing in Ham- 
Pope, Mr. Richard Hutton, merchant, to Miss Elizabeth Parsons, youngest daughter of) burgh, with his wife and family. 


| 


the late Mr. Samuel Parsons, merchant, Kingston, Jamaica. | The number of petitions for the repeal of the Union, presented up to the 21st 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 1-2 a 9 3-4 per cent. prem. of June was 415, of signatures 875,489. 
- The claim to the Sussex peerage, by Sir Augustus d'Este, was decided in 


THE ANGLO AMERIC \ N _ the House of Lords on the 9th inst. The claim was disallowed 
’ The new charter of the Bank of England will be in full operation in the 


NEW YORK. SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1844 ‘course of a few weeks from the present time. 
— —— — —— = — j ~ - 

The Mail Packet Steamer, Caledonia, brings our London files to the 18th, regiment of the Indian army. An increase to the artillery is also contemplated. 
and those of Liverpool to the 19th ult. There is nothing of very striking mo-' d 
ment in their contents, but a few interesting items are found therein. nell. i 

The crops are everywhere in a most promising state, and the weather upon It is calculated that the O'Connell tribute this year will reach £30,000. 


the whole has been highly propitious; some drought was experienced but it has) in 26,000 men, independent 
of enrolle 1elsea Out-pensioners and armed police. 


been followed by fine and fructifying rains. In the commercial world there is) gi RR de Bourgho, Bart., of Castle Connell, adjured the Charch of Rome 
abundance of money and a fair amount of confidence ; but Cotton, the great and embraced the Protestant faith, at Castletownroach Church, count a! 
staple of this country, has rather receded than otherwise in price. The system Cork, on Sunday se’nnight. : y 

which we some time ago alluded to, still prevails and will continue to do so ., The new Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Heytesbury, is expected to en- 
that namely of purchasing little more than from hand to mouth, and it is not ter on his dutves at Dublin Castle on the 20th mst. Lord de Grey and his 


suite left on the 15th. 
improbable that the supply from the United States will henceforth be kept not “ip... Miarrisce or Loan Cnar.es Weuestey.—The marriage of Lord 


a little in check by that from India, from Texas, and other sources which have)’ Charles Wellesley, son of the Duke of Wellington, and the Hon. Miss Pierre 
successively presented themselves. _ point, took place on the 9th inst., at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, in 
The Secret Committee of the House of Commons, on the infamous letier-) the presence of a distinguished circle of the nobility and an immense assem- 


_, blage of company, the church being literally crowded in eve 
’ » as is alleged, he is in the position of av ac’ — Prey ‘Traps CLus —A Free Trade Club has been established in London 
S cuser ; but the accused has had the privilege of nominating the secret commit- [he following are the names of the gentlemen composing the committee of 
x tee on his own conduct. Of course he must be condemned ' management :—The Earl of Radnor, the Earl of Ducie, Lord Charles Fitzrov 
: 'M.P.; the Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P.; John Lewis Ricardo, Esq., 


The writ of error preferred by Mr. O'Connell and his brother traversers has) Thomas Milner Gib E 
come to a heaving in the House of Lords, and it is the opinion of many that the ames Wilson, Esq ner Gibson, Esq., M.P.; Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. ; and 


& 


Sir Henry Hardinge is empowered to make an addition of one Captain to each 


a conviction will not be confirmed The counsel for the appellants, the principal THE § 7 : # 

SLAVE TR: } 

of whom are Sir Thomas Wilde, Messrs. Peacock and Kelly, have gone through’, 16 

3 the often trod ground of the case, according to their view of it; and havebeen|| Lord PALMERSTON, in moving for some returns of which he had given 
followed by the Attorney-General, aud the Attorney-General for Ireland. Un-| notice, entered at considerable length into the subject of the slave trade; con- 


9 avoidable delay has ensued in consequence of the necessary departure of the| ‘eadg that the measures which . 2 had adopted for its suppression had not 


: | been carried out by the present Governmen ; indeed that that odious traffic 
Judges on their respective circuits. Several important questions submitted to!) 11 increased since he left office. The following extract from his speech re- 


them will have to lie over until their Lordship’s return from their imperative) jates more immediately to the United States, and treats of a subject which ex- 
duties, and thus the appellants and the public will unavoidably be kept in much’ cited an intense interest a year or two back :—*‘* We obtained treaties with 


" . suspense. It is said, on the one hand, that the Lord Chancellor already con-| nearly every American state except the United States. Additional treaties 
demns the manner of making up the Jury list, and, on the other, that Mr.) was intended to 
» . s signed, 
: O'Connell himself has little confidence in the success of the appeal. The Re-| article under which England and Fréabe agreed to make p20 BT ggg a 
4 peal Association exhibit great spirits, and the rent for the week ending the 8:h European maritime powers to enter into the contract. Application was made 
ult. was £1,700. ' | accordingly to Austria, Prussia, and Russia, arg a which signed the treaty of 
i The Conservatives have gained a victory in Birmingham, the very citadel of Aix-la-Chapelle, under which oe agreed that every discouragement should 
or Chartism; Mr. Spooner having been elected with a triumphant majority,| °° tae to slave traffic. Well, these powers, in reply, said that they ad- 
hered to the conditions of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; but that, as a matter 
iy against Messrs. Schoiefield and Sturge, the latter one of the most stirring mem-’ of etiquette, they would rather be contracting parties to a new treaty than to 
q bers of the Anti-Corn-law League. one already ratified between two foreign poweg. The English Government 
7 The King of the French has been incurring the risk of his popularity, even) cordially entered into this condition, and a new treaty was drawn up. We 
if he have not actually lost much of it, by applying for a dotation ” or provi-| goad correcting 
—an omission not of much im it af- 
a of his family. It is well that he is the | fects the flag, but of considerable consequence as it a 
= gn—the richest individual—in the world ; and as it is equally o:her powers—that stipulation of the treaty, I mean, by which the sphere of ac- 
“4 well known that France at this time is exceedingly poor, the question of ‘* do- tion is limited to a zone of 60 miles round Cuba, along the coast of Africato Ma- 
tation” under the circumstances has awakened angry feelings in every dire - dagascar, including, indeed, all the coast from the latitude 15° N. to latitude 10° 


tion. This is likel ; 2 . |S. As regarded the new treaties, we proposed to adopt the longer limits exist- 
likely peinfally Ang ing in the treaties with Spain and the Netherlands, limits which the en- 


have the prudence to withdraw it. On the other hand the French have made tire coast of Africa and the seas of the West Indies. The French government 
great progress in the termmation of hostilities with Morocco. The Moorish) consented to this alteration, and we proposed to Austria apse Prussia, @ 
‘ Emperor on farther consideration has not been satisfied with his position with) treaty so drawn up. After much discussion about minor details, it was agreed 
regard to France, and negotiations ave on foot for peace between the two coune|/t0 00 all sides, and when we were going out of office it was so far ready for 


tries. Abd-el-Kad . ae : |\signature that I believe ouly a few days were required for its engrossment. 
ries. Abd-el-Kader therefore quickly loses his ally, must again retreat trifling points certainly remained in Resin: thes 


the interior, and “bide his time ;” as for a permanent and peaceabie posses-) points on which I should have felt no diffi in yieldi 
; culty in yielding, and that d joth- 
sion of Algeria by the French we never yet believed in it, and are as far from [ing remained but to sign. (Hear, hear.) Tn that ase the treaty sagt have 
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been ratified within two months, and it certainly would have been a great ad. (the St. George’s Club to that of Toronto, to the effect that as some of the mem- 
vantage, as uniting with England and France three great powers, whose Gags, ‘bers of the former were gone, or going to England, that a further defection, to 
are liable to be abused, though their subjects may be no parties to abuse them 5) 4 very serious degree, had ensued by death and by resignation, and that several 
but that was not the only object which we had in view. When this treaty was | fthe Px ith ; 4 ‘ety | 
signed we intended to have proposed similar terms to every other European 0 = vest remaining members could not wit seer pera an Propriety eave 
wer, and, when all were agreed, we meant to go in a great European body their homes, the St. George's Club could not possibly play either the same 
to the Government of the United States, and ask that Government to accede members or the same strength as on the preceding year, but that they were 
to a similar treaty to that which we ourselves had ratified. (Loud cries of ready to play with the best strength the Club possessed. To this a reply was 


‘“‘Hear.’’) I will not pretend to conjecture what would have been the result of such piastee d accepting the play and players as thus proposed, provided all shoold 


a eeding ; but [ think it fair to assume, at any rate, that when the United || ' 
Sthtes saw all the powers of Europe throwing aside their jealousies, and per- | hona-fide members. During several weeks the matter stood thus, but, only 


mitting their commercial navies to be searched by the ships of other powers, 48 hours before the proposed departure of the St. George's players for Toronto, 
—I say, when we exhibited to the United States such a spectacle of confidence! 'a letter was received from the Toronto Club to the effect that the latter had 
in each of just learned that the St. George’s Club had incorporated among them three 
[members of the Philadelphia Club, that these three were to play in the forth- 
now attaches itself to their name. (Hear, hear.) Well, then, such was the ©OMNg match, and that the Toronto members would not accept the three as 
state of affairs when the late Government relinquished power.” | antagonists, inasmuch as they were not members when the match of 1843 was 


Sir R. PEEL replied at considerable length, laying the whole blame of the ‘|played. The arrangements for proceeding being concluded, and there being 


continuance of the slave trade on Spain and Brazil. All the other powers, 

stated, had united for its auppehialin “ France, Portugal Denmark, ( which, ||"° °P TT to make new ones, moreover, the St. George s Club deeming 
to the everlasting honour of that nation, let me remark, was the first to renounce |*P€it position a correct one, founded on the correspondence just alluded to, the 
this infamous trade —(hear)—Norway, Sweden, England, the United States, Au-; Eleven, including the obnoxious members, proceeded to Toronto, and present- 
stria, Prussia, Russia, all are ready to co-oporate with this view ; but so long jed themselves to play the Return match. Much altercation ensued during the 


have desire whole day of their arrival, (Wednesday, July 24,) and on Thursday morning 
at the slave trade should cease, so long | am afraid no effectual progress can Sires wieh 6 

be made towards the that object. (Hear.) foll paragraph appeared as a leading article the Hamid, 
here declare it to be my opinion that a heavy load of public guilt rests on the) the editor of which is—in his own opinion at least—an important member of 


heads of those nations who derive a pete from this horrible traffic ; and I, more- the club, and the oracle of its sentiments and proceedings. You will be pleased 


over, assert it can be clearly and in 


isputably shown that Spain and Brazils are to understand that although published on Thursday morning, the tirade must 


the ay Age Christian countries the Government or people of which derive any have been written on Wednesday evening, the evening of the Stranger-club’s 


m the trade in human beings.” (Hear.) 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


[The subjoined account is given to us by a gentleman who neither is nor 
ever has been a member of any club mentioned therein, but who accompanied. 
the St. George's Club to Toronto from curiosity to witness the match, and from) 
ardent love of the noble game of Cricket. He appears to have taken much 
pains in learning and putting together the circumstances which form the history, 
of this case, and we therefore commend it to general atiention. The writey, 
who seems to have advocated the St. George's side of the question, has been 
occasionally warm on the subject, but as he has given quotations from both! 
sides, we do not hesitate to lay his history of the affair before the public. We 
hope to be the medium of an exposé of this affair, under the sanction of the 
St. George's Cricket Club, but as this cannot be till after a meeting of the 
Ciub, we avail ourselves of the following communication by way of earliest in-! 
formation to our readers. We perceive by the Toronto Herald of the 29th 
ult. that an authorised account of the Torouto Club's version of the matter will 
be issued, and as our motto is “ Audi alteram partem,” we shall give inser- 
tion to that likewise as soon as it shall come into our hands.—Ep. AncLo 
AMERICAN. ] 


profit 


THE RETURN MATCH AT TORONTO. 

Your readers are of course aware that a Return Match was proposed between 
the St. George’s Cricket Club of New York, and the Toronto Cricket Club, 
upon the ground of the latter. ‘This match has not been played. The Eleven) 
ofthe appointed members of the St. George's Club have presented themselves 
at Toronto, and have not been accepted ; they have travelled a thousand miles! 
for the purpose of performing an honourable engagement, and have not been, 
permitted to execute their purpose. This, in the Cricketing world, requires 
explanation, and | doubt not that the Members of the St. George’s Cricket 
Club will be both ready and able to give it in the fullest extent; but as I ac- 
companied the expedition, and have felt greatly interested in the affair, I shall 
endeavour to describe the peculiar circumstances of it, assuring you that they 
are collected with all the care and regard to accuracy in my power, and that I 
desire for thein no other allowance than the usual mercantile one of “ errors) 
excepted.” 

The whole affair of the Toronto contest has been so greatly prolonged that it 
may be necessary to revert to the beginning and bring it up to the present 
time, according to the best information I possess on the subject, though you 
probably know quite as much of the matter as!do. In 1840, an obscure, un- 
defined challenge to the St. George's Club was given in the name of that of 
Toronto, and said to have been delivered by Mr. Philpotts, of the latter place. 
The St. George's men complied with alacrity, but upon reaching Toronto they 
learned that it was all a mistake ; nevertheless, the Toronto gentlemen received 
the strangers with liberal hospitality and kindness, and made up a friendly 
match against them, in consideration of their having gone so great a distance 
as 500 miles in support of their play and love of the noble game. This was 
like Englishmen and Cricketers, and they well deserve to enjoy the credit of 
their liberality on the occasion. 

The Toronto Club was expected to play a Return Match in 1841, and 


he hope was repeated in 1842; but various and very sufficient circum- 
stances precluded them from doing so during those two years. However, in 
the summer of 1843, a friendly match was made, to be played by 11 bona-fide 
members of the Toronto Club against 11 bona-fide members of the St. George’s 
Club, and, after certain modifications of the terms, all of a minor nature, the 
match was played on 13th September and three following days, the particulars, 
of which, I need scarcely observe, may be found in numbers 21 and 22 of the 
first volume of your journal. At this time it was the general understanding 
that the St. George’s Club should go to Toronto in the course of the present 
summer and play a return match. 

Early in the present season, as | understand, a letter was despatched from 


arrival, and consequently the result stated must have been pre-determined in 
the astute mind of the writer. 


From the Toronto (Canada West) Herald of 2th July. 
The Cricket Match.—It is with no small degree of regret we inform the 
public that the much talked of Return Match between the St. George’s Club 
of New York, and the Toronto Club will not be ! 

This untoward interruption of the relations which have heretofore existed 
between the respective Clubs, and which it was hoped the present renewal of 
the friendly contest would have assisted to cherish, has naturally created an 
unpleasant sensation ; for, independent of the personal feeling it is calculated 
to provoke among the Toronto Cricketers, every right-minded man must per- 
ceive that its consequences must inflict a heavy blow and great discouragement 
on cricket itself. 

The particulars of the “ antagonism" may be briefly stated as follows, viz. : 

—the Toronto Club last year went to New York to play the opening game of 
a “ Home and Home” match—in pursuance of a challenge to that atfect put 
forth by the St. George’s Club, and taken up by Toronto. Victory, it will be 
remembered, crowned the Toronto Club, who returned home with the p 
that the New York Club would visit Canada the ensuing year, to complete t 
match, the Toronto Club waiving the right tu have the return game played on 
their ground the same season. Arrangements were accordingly commenced, 
and in the cricket world nothing was talked about bat the return match with 
the St. George’s Club. 
Asa matter of course the Toronto Club assumed that, in conformity with 
the well understood usages of Cricket, as practised at the great fountair. head 
of the pee the Mary-le-bonne Club—the Ke/urn game would be play- 
ed on the same broad principles which were recognized in the opening game. 
To the surprise, however, of the Toronto Club, they learned from an authentie 
source, that the New Yorkers had (since the opening game at New York) 
made honorary members of the three crack players of Philadelphia Club, 
and intended to play them as part of the N. Y. eleven, in the Return Match ! 
The Toronto Club would have been justified in refraining to act upon this in- 
formation until the parties came on their ground ; but they did otherwise, and 
actuated by that frank and candid spirit which ever distinguishes the true 
Crieketer, wrote to the St. George's Club, stating explicitly their objection to 
recognize Philadelphia players in the return game of a Home and Home match 
with New York. 

The communication reached the St. George's Club time enough to allow 
them to recede from the false position they had taken up in regard to the Phil- 
adelphians as part of the New York strength, and made other arrangements in 
a more correct spirit. But, as this was not done, and the Philadelphians were 
brought on in the face of the objection, to make up a strong team, the Toronto 
players have felt it not only a duty to their Club, but an act of justice to their 
backers, to stand upon their objection to meet the combined strength of New 
— and Philadelphia, in their return match against the St. George’s Club of 

ew York. 

In this unpleasant state, things remain. The Toronto Club are prepared to 
play the return match as originally to, and according to the Canons of 
Cricket. This they require from the New Yorkers as an essential preliminary, 
and a fulfilment of their pledge. But, when the original match shall have 
been thus honorably completed, they are quite willing aflerwards, to meet the 
combined strength of New York and Philadelphia, in a new match, and under 
new conditions. 

At the time of our going to press, the question remains as above stated, and 
it seems the general opinion that the St. George’s Club will persist in forcing 
the three Philadelphians into the New York eleven, and that consequently, no 
game will be played. 

Be it observed that Mr. Editor of the Toronto Herald had, in a previous 
number, lauded and magnified the forthcoming match, had given it the most 
marked publicity, had put forth hand-bills and placards by way of advertising 
the public, and had done all that the “Toronto Herald Press’’ could do to 
awaken attention. I do not pretend to guess whether there was also a good 
round bill for the same ; but I mention all this because Mr. Editor Barber has 
to appear again in this scene. 

Vexed at the proceedings of Wednesday, the St. George’s men had almost 
concluded that they would not go near the ground on Thursday morning, 25th 
ult. ; but happening to hear that a member of the Toronto Club purposed to 
call play and claim the game at 11 o'clock of that day, they resolved to prevent 
that occurrence, and presented themselves on the ground, though not in their 
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_ equally good from Guelph. It is alleged that the Torontans got over this latter 


place, or whatever else may have changed all other relations: thus giving To- 


~ that the St. George’s men had “ never intended to play.”—No sooner fad the 


tend 


wil 


234 (ym an-equally hurned manner ventured to pronounce that no Match would be 


« . 4hink from this but that there was a forgone conclusion thatthe Match should 
not take place, particularly as the Editor of the “ Herald” is known to have 


on 


« 


The. President of the Toronto Club wrote out a general. protest against 


_ past 5 o’clock, and then for the first time they saw the paragraph in the Herald 


copy for you, as follows 


ticular, A statement, not tounded on facts, having appeared in the “Toronto! plied to the effect that there seemed to be no end to the same thing over again, 


_, poses in coming to play a Match againt the Toronto Cricket Club, and which 
jas been followed up by a protest of the latter Club against certain Members 
ol, the Members of the St. George’s Cricket Club request the public to sus- 
pend their opinion on the subject until they shall have opportunity to give a 


shall be given without a moment’s unnecessary delay. 


--a-** Return Match” with the St, George’s Cricket Club of New York, although 
{© no-answer. had been received touching a material objection which the Club 


exceptions to the Philadelphia members were reiterated; in the course of||to two matters, First, that Mr. Barber, as 1 am informed, having heard the 
which, each side presented its list of players, of precisely eleven each ; aud now} report that the Philadelphia gentlemen had become members of the St. George's 
behold a new feature in the case. The Torontans energetically insisted on the||Club, wrote to the Secretary of the Philadelphia Club, as early as May, to as- 
ineligibility of the Philadelphia members, in consequence of the latter having! |certain the fact, and got his answer promptly ; consequently the Toronto Club 
only become members in December last, yet they did not scruple to insert in||knew many weeks before of the intention to take them on. This was farther 
their own list of eleven the name of French, a young man whom they actually corroborated by French himself, who had come on to New York about a month 
found in New York when here last year, and whom they had subsequently! |before to visit a relation, (a member of the St. George’s Club) and he stated 


made.a member of their club, after carrying him off with them on account of 
that skill as a cricketer which they had happened to perceive in him whilst 
they were down here playing the match. It is strang> that the Torontans 
should thus do that themselves to which they so pertinaciously objected in the 
St. George’s men ; but this was not all, for in the eleven, of which the Toronto) 
list was composed, were found two first-rate players from Montreal, and two 


by means of a bye-law in their club, by which every one who has once been a 
member is always a member, whether he has left off his subscription, left the 


ronto the advantage of beating up all Canada, or even all the world if neces- 
sary, for recruits in time of need. Still, however, they could not get over the 
affair of French, but when they came to find out how they had committed them- 
selves they desired to have the list back that they might alter it, but the two 
managers, in behalf of the St. George’s Club, would not give it up. In the 
course of the controversy an expression of surprise was uttered in allusion to 
French's vame being in the list, and the reply, given by the President of the 
Club. was, that. “it might have been put in through inadvertency!” Now, it 
was notorious that French was on the ground for hours during the altercation, 
in his full cricketing dress, spiked shoes and all; and the man whom it was 
pretended to put in his place, was, the day before, said to be sick, and cer- 
tainly was jn his bed. oll 

The controversy proceeded thus till somewhat late on the Thursday after- 
noon, and at length the Toronto President declared that his members should 
‘goon the ground, call play, and claim the game. Mr. Tinson, of St, 
George's, therefore used his privilege of choosing the innings, and put in two 
of the objected of the St. George's men, in order to try the question 


all unqualified members, without distinguishing any in particular, - pre- 
sented it to Mr. Tinson. and then desired one of the umpires to call 
“ play.’ 'The instant that was done Mr. Tinson desired the two St. George’s 
men to ‘‘come out,” and refused to let the play proceed. The Torontan Pre- 
sident then mounted a table and addressed the surrounding multitudes, declar- 
ing the protest and claiming the game, whilst a gentleman at his elbow asserted 


St. Geurge’s men come forth from the wickets than a game was begun by the 
'Torontans themselves, so quickly, indeed, that it appeared as if the sides had 
been chosen beforehand. 

“The St. George’s players got to their hotel on Thursday evening about half 


_of that day, which I have quoted. In self defence they immediately put in 
the “ card” which the Editor of the British Colomist obligingly made room for, 
and which, together with a communication in that journal, from a private hand, 

A CARD. 
The Members of the St. George’s Cricket Ciub, of New York, address 
themselves to Cricketers in general, and to the inhabitants of Toronto in par-) 


Herald” of this day, injurious to the character of the said Club, and to its pur- 
of the St. George’s Club, in consequence of which, the Match has been broken 


statement of facts connected with the case, which they pledge themselves 


July 25,1844. 
be COMMUNICATED. 
.. The “Toronto Herald” of yesterday morning, which hurriedly announced 


- professed 10 entertain respecting certain specified members of the Club, has 


played, andszhis in @ tone of authority, although the discussions on that point 
were conducted until the late hour of 3 P.M. yesterday. What are we to 


‘beén a prime mover in the matter. [tis not pretended now to go into the par- 
ticulars of the case; but one thing is startling, namely, that it is said by the 


of the St. George’s gentlemen to bring forward the objected members, whilst, 

on the other hand, there is indubisable evidence that one member, a greatly in- 
fluential one, was in possession of the intelligence several weeks before. 

‘There are so many circumstances connected with the Return Match, and 

with the Mateh generally, iu which the St. George’s Cricket Club have diseo-| 

veced uncandid proceedings, overwrought action, and {fallacivus reasoring, that 

- they will, unquestionably, take the earliest opportunity of setting themselves 


that the fact was well known in Toronto, and that the latter club would have 
no objection to them. What becomes then of the assertion made at the eleventh 
hour to the effect that they had only just ascertained the fact? Another thing, 
secondly, respecting this very fastidious club, was only learnt by the St. 
George’s Club after they got to Toronto ; namely, that Sharp who was brought 
down to play on the Toronto side at New York last year was actually no mem- 
ber of the Club at all—unless he were secretly and hastily made one,—but, 
having been heard of as a good cricketer, he was sought out, and brought to 
New York, and when he came on the St. George’s ground, there was hardly 
one of his own party that knew either his name or his person. Can this really 
be true? The whole party had been received here with open arms, and [ can 
well believe that the St. George’s Club would have held themselves disgraced 
in asking a question at that time as to the reality of membership or the doubt 
of Toronto honour. 

Friday morning rose blank and tiresome to the St. George's cricketers. They 
had not received the slightest civility or hospitality from the Toronto Club, and 
they meditated returning home. A match at single wicket had been talked of 
the night before between four New Yorkers and four players from Guelph, but 
ithad not been matured or settled. Presently, however, enter a Guelph gen- 
tleman, who proposes a match between the Upper Canada Coliege Club with 
four Guelph players included, and the eleven from New York. Now it must 
be observed that several of the best players in the Toronto Club are likewise 
members of the U. C. C. Club ; however, they thus appeared ina different 
capacity. After some discussion this was agreed to, and each party played 
one Inning, when it was proposed to the St. George’s party to stop and wt th- 
draw the game, as there was now a probability of settling disputes on the prin- 
cipal subject, and that a game would be brought about between the original two 
Clubs. It was agreed to, and the new suggestion became matter of confer- 
ence. The proposal itself emanated from a highly honourable gentleman of 
Toronto, of good feelings, and friendly desires, who had manfully and skil- 
fully taken part in the play against St. George’s men on the previous 
year. He failed, however, to bring it about, and the St. George’s men came 
to their hotel again at the close of their third day, to dine together, and 
find sorae comfort in each other’s society. They had just finished their 
dinner, and the time was a quarter to eight in the evening, when the proprietor 
of the hotel brought in cards of invitation to members to dine with the Toronto 
Club, in that very house, at half past seven! Of cuurse no one went, nor have 
I subsequently heard of any apology or explanation being made for the appa- 
rent inconsistency. 

On Saturday morning the truly honourable gentleman to whom [ have allu. 
ded came early to the hotel to beg “ for peace sake” that all the past might be 
consigned to oblivion, and that the two clubs might have one good day’s play 
together and separate in amity. It was acceded to, but as it was only his own 
suggestion he went to bring it about ; he was again unsuccessful, for although 
the conference which succeeded elicited the information that Mr. Barber's pa- 
ragraph was ‘‘all out of his own head,” and without any official sanction, 
there still appeared such a determination to quibble, that Mr. Tinson finally re- 


and he believed that no St.George’s man would again go on the ground. Thus 
ended the affair, and all the parties returned home to New York, except Mr. 
Groom, who remained to play a match at single wicket against Winckworth, 
the pseudo sick man. ; 

It may be proper to add here, that, apart from the Clab, the whole city of 
Toronto as well as the environs were decidedly in favor of the St. George's po 


jsition, and indignant at the treatment they received ; and I have strong reasons 


also for beliefthat the Toronto Club, as a whole, were dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of the players in this matter. — 


RETURN MATCH BETWEEN THE ST. GEORGE'S AND THE 
NEW YORK CRICKET CLUBS, OF NEW YORK. | 

On Monday and Tuesday last the return match was played between these 
clubs, under the following arrangements ; the St. George’s party consisted of 
eleven chosen from among the members remaining at home after the eleven 
had departed for Toronto; the New York party consisted of eleven chosen 
from among themselves including two new members, Dent and Elliot, who 
had been elected subsequently to the first match. It took place at Hoboken, 


- Torovto gentlemen that they knew not, befcre the 11th Joly, of the intention on the Cricket ground of the New York Club, it was played. with. admirable 


spirit, and the result gave strong evidence of the advancement in skill made 
by the young club, that of New York. The fielding on the part of the St. 
George’s Club has always been a just matter of censure, that club has never 
paid the earnest attention to this part of the play which is of so much material 
importance to the game, the members bat well, and bow! well, but, truth.to say 


right iv public opinion. Among other things it is alleged there, that the St.||their fielding in general is discreditable to them. ‘The New York, on the con- 


George's Club “never intended to play ;” it may be sufficient in answerte 


trary have judiciously practised this part of the play and have acquitted them- 


' that,’to ask, what brought eleven gentlemen a distance of five handred miles||selyes most satisfactorily, but th hat infi : but in 
from home! . However, as. it is covfidently believed that the matter will be 

_ taken up in its fujlest details, it may not be necessary to trouble you with 
more than the assurance that “ the saddle shall be placed upon the right 


this they will doubtless soon improve. Play was called on Monday morning 
at 11 o’clock and the New Yorkers were put to the bat; they made a -pretty 
score of 78 at their first innings which was concluded in an hour and a half. 


liorse.”’ 
Toronto, July 26, 1844, 


Tn half an hour after wards the St. George’s party went in; they remained ia 


The Anglo American. Avausr, 
: cricketing attire. Here arenewal of the wordy controversy took place, and the Before I dismiss this part of the proceedings I shall take the liberty to adver, 
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| 
| 
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but an hour and eleven minutes, and made but the meagre score of 54. A 


phians, &c. Mr. Lennox is at Montreal at present, and our advices state that 


| 
this point of the game the opinion of the spectators was strongly in favor of the Governor General also patronises his beuefit. Mr. Lennox will have the 


the New Yorkers. Play was again called at 3:40 and the New York part 


y aid of the band of the 93d Highlanders. aud the benefit will be doubtless a 


commenced their second innings. They remained in above two hours and, bumper, as he wel! deserves. 


scored 91, making in all 169. ‘The members of the St. George's Club the 
commenced ; before sunset three of them were put out, but Russell and Gree 


| War-Orrice, July 5 —3d Drags. : Lieut. 1. R. Warmer to be Capt. by pur., 
| v. Nugent, who rets. ; Cor. C. P. Coote to be Lieut. by pur, v. Warner; F. 


still held their bats the former having made 54 runs and the latter 16. On 4. Oakes, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Coote.—17th Light Drags. : Lieut. H. 


the following morning (Tuesday) play was resumed at nearly 12 o'clock, th 
St. George’s Club having to make 28 in order to win, and having seven wicket 


to go down. Russell and Green continued their batting till they were suc-| 


cessively got out, and the game was finally won, and two over, in about 


eR. Boucherett to be Capt. by pur., v. Broadley, who rets.; Cor. 8S. Le Hunt 
s Hobson to be Lieut. by pur. v. Boucherett ; Cor. N. M. Innes to be Lieut by 
pur, v. Taylor, who rets.—12th Ft.: Ens. G. H. M. Johnston, Gent., to be 
‘Lieut. by pur., v. Butcher, who rets. ; C. Maitland, Gent , to be Eus. by pur., 
|v. Johnston. —23d Ft. : Sergt.-Maj. C. Grant, Grenadier Gds., to be Quarterm. 


minutes, with three of the St. George's wickets undisposed of. The batting) y. G. Moore, who rets. upon half-pay.—43d Ft. : Captain R. N. Phillips, from 
of Messrs. Russell and Green was beautiful, and was enthusiasticaily cheered| 53d Foot, to be Captain, vice Havelock, who exchanges,—46th Foot: Captain 


by both players and spectators, the former hitting most splendidly, and the !et- 
ter displaying the most masterly caution and judgment against very critical 


bowling. 
At the conclusion of the game, so highly creditable to both sides, the Vice 
President of the New York Club, Mr. Richards, handed over to the Vice-Pre 


sident of the St. George’s Club, Mr. Green, the ball of the losing party, ac- 


|G. P. Mansel, from the 53d Foot, to be Captain, vice Clarke, who exchs,— 
48th Ft: Lt. G. S. Tidy to be Capt. without pur. v. Hall, dec. ; Ens. W. F. 
\Wyndowe to be Lt. without pur. v. Tidy ; Sergt.-Maj. J. Mancor to be Ens. 
| without pur. v. Wyndowe.—53d Ft : Capt. C. F. Havelock, from 43d Ft. to 


-| be Capt. v. Phillips, who exchs ; Capt. W. H. H. F. Clarke, from the 46th Ft. 


-| to be Capt. v. Mansel, who exchs.—60th Ft : G. Warburton, Gent. to be See. 
|| Lt. by pur. v. Roche, who rets. ; Lt. J. F. Jones to be Adjt. v. Mitchell, who 
| resigns the Adjtcy. only —S88th Ft: Ens. S Dunning to be Adjt. v. Maxwell, 


cording to usage; which ball will be gilded and hung as a tzuphy in the Club | who rets. the Adjcy. only.—Rifle Brigade : Sec. Lt. A. Lautour to be First Lt. 


Room of the St. George’s members. 
The following is the score of the game :— 


NEW YORK CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
Sawyer c. Nichols, b. Russell,.... 6 b. Green,..........-.------- 8 


Mason, b. Green,............-.- 14 ¢. Bristow, b. 11 
Dent, c. Vinton, b. Green,...... 8 c. Skippon, b. Nichols,.....-. “ee 
Greenwood, Run oat,..........- 6 
Wilcocks. b. Russell,........... 0 c. Skippon, b Nichols,........ 2 
Faulkner, Not out,............- 3 
Lynch, b. Russell,............. 3 c. Bristow, b. Green,......... 4 
Garvin, c. Nichols, b. Green, ...-. 10 Stumped, Green,.... ..--.-.. 13 

78 91 


* ST. GEORGE’S CLUB 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Bristow, |. w. b. Sawyer,........ 2 b. Sawyer,.....-.....------- 8 
Boge, c. Dent, b. Sawyer,....... 11 c. Dent,b. Sawyer,........-- 3 
Fielder, c. Richards, b. Clark,.... 12 not out,....... 
Platt, c. Elliott, b. Clark,........ 2 
Nichols, c. Wilcocks, b. Faulkner, 17 Run out,.......... gitnadiiaoe 3 
Russell, c Dent, b. Faulkner,.... 5 b. Clarke,..............---- 63 
Green, c. Dent, b. Faulkner,..... 1 c. Sawyer, b. Clarke,........-- 21 
Hindhangh, c. Mason, b. Sawyer,... 1 Not 0 
Vinton, c. Dent, b. Faulkner,.... 1 Notout,.................-- 
54 
118 

Umpires, Messrs. H. Russell and R. Burrows. 

The Drama. 


Nisto’s Garpen.—A brilliant new piece, founded upon an old and favorite 
fairy tale has just been brought out, under the original title of ‘The Yellow 
Dwarf.” There are few, perhaps, who ave not read the tale itself, therefore 
we need not go into particulars of its extravagant plot; the scenery, however, 


is splendidly produced and after Bengough's happy manner, the music is well)| 


selected and arranged by Loder, who has neatly introduced several airs which 


are popular at this juncture, and the acting is in the best style of Nickinson)) 5, 


by pur. ¥. Dawson, who rets. ; J. C. Nicholl, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by por. v. 
Lautour.—Ry|. Canadian Rifle Regt. : Ens. J. N. Holmes, to be Lt. by pur. 
v. Mortimer, who rets. ; S. Peel, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Holmes. 

Unattached—Lt. G. Man, fm. the 54th Ft., to be Capt. without pur. 

Orrice or Orpnance, July 3—Roya! Regt. of Art-—First Lt. P. R. Cocks 
to be Second Capt., v. Caddy, ret. on h.-p.; Second Lt. W. F. Lock to be 
‘First Lieut. v. Cocks. Memorandum—The dates of promotion of the under- 
\mentioned officers have been altered as follow, viz., Second Capt. G D. War- 
‘burton, May 28; First Lt. the Hon. W. Kennedy, May 28; Quartermaster- 
Sergt. A. Steele to be Quartermaster, v. Fortune, on h.p. 

Apmiratty, July 3.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet F. C. Knight 
be Second Lieut. 
| War-Office, July 12.—17th Light Drags. : H. W. Lindow, gent., to be Cor. 
'v. Hobson, prom.; W.I. Anderton, gent., to be cor. v. Inues, prom Scotch 
Fusilier Guards: Sec. Lt. Hon. P. Barrington, from rifle brigade, to be Ens. 
and Lieut. v. Russell, ret. 41st Foot: T. Wilson, gent. to be Ens. v. Har- 
idinge, appt. to 58d. 53d Foot: To be Assist. Surg., Assist. —-. A. Gordon, 
M.D., from 35th Foot; C. H. Fasson, gent. 59th Foot: Lt. W. F. A. Gil- 
fillan, from half pay 60th Foot, to be Lt. v. Clay, appt. paymaster 29th Foot ; 
i\Ens. R. J. be Lt. v. Gilfillan, ret. ; Gen. Cadet T.H. Pakenhaun, from 
‘Royal Mil. Col. to be Ens, v. Lloyd. 60th Ft.: To be Assist.-Surg.: Assist. 
Surg. S. Macfarlane, from 3d Foot ; Assist. Sug. F. J. F. Payne, from 2d Ft. 
‘61st Foot: To be Assist. Surg. : Assist. Surg. D. Lucas, from 68th Foot ; W. 
‘H. Jephson, M. D. 72d Foot: Ens. F. Brandling to be Lt. v. James, ret. ; G. 
'S. Mackenzie, gentleman, to be Ensign vice Brandling. 80th Foot: T. Far- 
drew, gent., to be Assistant Surgeon. Rifle Brigade : Ensign W. J. Colville, 
from 4th Foot, to be Sec. Lieutenant, vice Barrington, appt. to Scotch Fusilier 
'Gds.; Ens. W. D. M. Best, from the 70th Foot, to be sec. Lt., v. Webster, 
jret. Ceylon Rifle Regt.: Capt. H. W.S. Stewart, from h.-p. unat, to be 
|\Capt., v. Aitchison, exch., rec., dif.; Lieut. W. Harpisly to be Capt., v. 
Stewart, ret. ; Sec. Lt. B. Fenwick to be first Lt., v. Hardisty ; V Wing, gent, 
‘to be sec. Lt., v. Fenwick —Brevatr.—Capt. H. W. Stewart, of the Cey- 
‘lon Rifle Regt., to be Major in the army —Srarr.—Capt. J. Middleton, 
from Paymaster 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade, to be Paymaster of a recruiting 
district, v. Francis Wemys, ret. upon h.-p. 
| Memoranpum.—The Christian name of Lt. Jones, appointed adjutant to the 
60th Foot, on July 5, is Douglas, and not John Francis as previous stated. The 
, name of the Quartermaster appointed to the 8lst foot, on the 28th June, is 
Charles Correll, and not James Carroll, as previously stated. 

IALTO, MONTREAL.—Mr. FARQUHAR respectfully announces to the Citizens of 
New York on the eve of visiting Montreal, togetrer with his Canadian Patrons, that 
jne is prepared at e!! hours to accommodate the travelling public. His viands are of the 
jfirst quality, his Liquors, Wines, &c., of the premier brands. Mint Juleps, Sherry Cob- 
iblers, and every fancy drink on demand. Lobsters, Oysters, Tu. tle, &c., received every 
'Friday per Express line. Mr. F. having been in the business for some years, flutters him- 
jselt he can meet the wishes of the most fastidious 
| Two Billiard Rooms are attached to the Establistment, being the only ones in Montreal. 


Ag.3-3m. 


GEORGB’S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YURK.—Norice.—The next monthly 
‘SD meeting of this Club, will be heldat Clarke & Brow:.’s New Room, on Monday even- 
the 5th August, at 7, o’clock. Puncture! attendance ts reque sted 


(the Yellow Dwarf) Miss Clark (a page,) and Miss Taylor (the Princess, or)|| New York, Augast 3, 1844. SAMUEL NICHOLS, Sec’y. 


heroine of the piece. With regard to the last-mentioned we fancy we can per- 


| NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB.—“ Corporis Animique Robore"—A regular meeting 
jwill be held atthe Office of the “ Spirit of the Times,” on Wednesday evening, August 


ceive much improvement in her singing, but the tone of her dialogue continues) |r) 1344, at 7} o'clock. 


to be both loud and coarse. The manner in which this piece has been produced 
is very highly to the credit of Mr. Mitchell, and we doubt not that it will have,| 
as it ought, a long run. ‘There are several smart points in the dialogue and 
they are for the most part given in proper spirit. 

Bowery Tueatre.—The performances here continue in full and—what is 
more—an effective force, and consist partly in the regular drama, as for in- 
stance, Bulwer’s ‘“‘ Money,” and partly in Melodroma and Spectacle, such as 
“ Pizarro” and ‘* Timour the Tartar,” all of which are both of acknowledged 
excellence in themselves—and are got up with the elegance and completeness 
which characterises this fine establishment. The performances are highly sa- 
tisfactory. and the audiences—more dense than we can stand. 


Cuatnam Tueatre.—At this house the prize play by Mrs. Gore has been 


produced. It is called “ Quid pro quo, or the Day of Dupes,”’ and for it the) 


THOMAS P. MILNER, Sec’y. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other hne pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 
ter. 

The style in which these Pens are put up wil! prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 

The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduci Bridge at Sing Sing. 
“ “ 


Harlem River. 
View of the Jet et « 
Fountain ia tue Park, New York, 
“ ja Union Park, 
The low price at which twese Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style, 
}must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 
jvbining strength, with consideraBle elasiicity, for sale to the trade b 
| June 8. HENRY Jessop, 91 John-st. 


pie RAILKOAD HUTEL, 86th S:., 4th Avenue, Yorkville.—THOMAS F. LENNOX, 


authoress received a premium of £500. It has caused a great sensation here,), late of the Chatham Theatre, respectfully announces to his friends his new location 


and the house is filled every night to suffocation to witness the acting of Miss 


jim Yorkville. The Cars stop hourly on weekdays and half houriy on Sundays. 
This Establishment will be four.d one of the most suitabie end convenient st 


Reynolds as Lord Belamont. A drama, founded on Southey’s poem of “ The places en route to the AQUEDUCT, —that greatest of modern scientific achievements,— 


Curse of Kehama,” is likewise performed here, and is, in fact, of itself suffi-, 


ciently attractive to draw a large audience. 

Drama tn Canapa.—We learn that his Excellency the Governor General of 
Canada has nightly patronized the performances of Mr. Macready at Montreal, 
that the houses have been excessively crowded, and that among the audiences 
have been very numerous companies of Bostonians, New Yorkers, Philadel-| 


and which is within two minutes walk of the R, R. Hotei. 

Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oysters, 
Cakes, Ice Cream, and every delicacy of the Season. 

Private Rooms ior Parties. 

An excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse- 
ments. 


M RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in wnported Havana and Principe 
e Segars in all the variety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manulac- 
tured Tobacco. Ap. 20-ly. 
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Avcusrt 8. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and, 
Jouts, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Coustitutional Disorders witl be Removed by this Preparation. | 


If there be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they} 
might almost envy men tle possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How con-, 
soling, then, is the consciousaess of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands) 
from misery to those who possess it. Wuat an amount of sutlering hus been relieved 
and what a still greater aweunt of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands's Sar-) 
saparilla! ‘he unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scrotus 
jous patient, covered with ulcers and joathsome to himself and to his attendants, has} 
been made whole. Hundreds of persons, who bad groaned hopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complaints) 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs ana the circulation, have been 
Taised as it were from the tank of disease,and now withiegenerated constitution, gladly 
testify to the eflicacy of this inestimable preparation. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

New York, July 25, 1844. 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—I consider it.but an act of justice to you to state the toliow-| 
ing facts in reference to the great benetit I have received in the cure of an obstinate 
CANCEROUS ULCER on my breast. 

I was atcended eighteen months by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad-) 
vice and counsel of one of our most able and experienced surgeons, without the least) 
benefit whatever. Ali the various methods of treating cancer were resorted to: for five, 
weeks in succession iy breast was burned with caustic nree times a day, and for six it) 
was daily syringed with a weak solution of nitvic acid, and the cavity or internal ulcer! 
was so large that it heid over an ounce of the solution. The Doctor probed the ulcer 
and examined the boue, and said the disease was advancing rapidly to the lungs, and it! 
1 did not get speedy relief by medicine or an operation the resuit would be fatal. 1 was! 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones examined, but finding no relief trom) 
what had been done and feeling that! was rapidly getting worse, | almost despaired of 
recovery and considered my Case nearly hopeless. | 

Seeing various testhmonials and certificates of cure by the use of Sanns’s SARSAPA- 
RILLa,” in cases similar to my own, | conciuded to try a few botties, several of which! 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my aisease, produced no very de-| 
cided change ; considering this as the only probable cure for my case, | persevered, until 
the disease was eutirely cured. It is now ver eleven months since the cure was com-! 
pleted ; there is not the slightest appeara:ce of a return J therefore pronounce myself 
WELL and the cure entirely effected by ** Samps’s SARSAPARILLA,” as / took no other medt- 
cine of any kind during the time 1 was using it, nor have I taken any since. Please excuse 
this leng deferred acknowledgment, whict. | think it my duty to make. Your valuable 
Sarsaparilia cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else could,| 
and I feel myself under lasting obligationsto you. Ican say many things | cannot write,| 
and I do most respectfully invite ladies afllicted as 1 have been to call upon me and | will 
satisfy them fully of the truth as stated above, and many other things in reference to the 
case. NANCY J. MILLER, 
218 Sullivan-st., next door to the Methodist Church. 


The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The 
writer, Mr. Almy,is a gentleman of the first respectability, Justice of the Peace, &c. 
The patient suffered for years with Fever Sores on his legs, aud could find no relief until/ 
he used Sands’s Sarsaparilla. Mr. Aimy, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa | 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says— 

Gentiemen-— It has once more become my duty to communicate to you the situation of 
_Mr. Harris, and you may rely upon it | do so with the utmost pleasure. Mr. Haris says) 
thatfour ot his sures are eutirely healed up, and the remainder are fast doing so. He 
further says that he has no pain in the affected limb whatever—that his sleep is of the! 


‘most refreshing nature, and his health in every respect very much improved—so visible) 


isthe change that all who see him exclaim, what a change!" and earnestly inquire, 
what he hat been doing? He has gained in flesh very much, and is able to work at his} 
trade,—whichis that of ashoemnaker— without any inconvenience. Thisisthe 
of his narrative—but the Dy at i cannot in any way here do justice to. The manner, 
the gratitude, the faith, and the exhilarating effect upon his spirits, you can but faintly! 
imagine. He requests me tosay he will come and see you as surely as he lives. May) 
God continue to bless your endeavours to alleviate the miseries of the human family, is! 


the fervent prayer of your sincere friend.* 
HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. 
Baltimore, June 10, 1844. 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarsaparilla. I was attacked in the year 1839 with a scrofulous af-, 
tection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding 
parts until the passages for conveyiug tears from the eyes lo the nose were destroyed,) 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums causing a discharge! 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task) 


to pull them out with a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that | 
1 was rendered pertectly miserable. 1 consulted the first physicians in the city, but with | 


little benefit. Every thing I heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and as a! 
last resort was recommended a change of air; but this like other remedies, did no good Ft 
the disease continued gradually to increase until my whole body was affected. But, 
to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilja. I pro- 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, and in less time than 
three months was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsapariila alone effected 
the cure, and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the right me- 
dicine and be free froin di , With feelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your fiend 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Fyont-st., 
where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to this cure. 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 


Personally appeared before me the above-named Daniel McConnikan, and made oath |; 


of the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOUN CLOUD, 

Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 

Gallatin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1844. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands.—Gents I have just received a letter from my father in 
Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsaparilla. I have no doubt 
he can be the means of selling a great deal, as it has performed a wonderful cure in his 
family. Last December I was sent for to see my sister before she died, she having been 
in poor health for some two or three years, and at the time | went over to see her, she 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and a cancerous allection of the bowels, 
from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. 1! carried over with 
me a bottle of your Sarsapariiia, and with the consent of her physician she c ed 
taking it that night. Lremained with her three days, and left her rapidly improving. Her 
husband sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsaparilla. [ sent one dozen bottles 
which I believe willetfect an entire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes 
through me to procure an agency for selling. your valuable medicine to that neighbour- 

lo Respecitully, J. M. OWENS. 

Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A.B. & D. Sands, 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York. 
Sold also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, Alexander Beggs, Quebec, J. W. Breut, 
Druggist, Kingston, 8. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Canada, Agents for the Proprietors by spe- 
Cial appointment. 

Price $1 per bottle. six bottles for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested te remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsaparilla, and take 
no other. Ag.3. 


WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND’ FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
No. 75 Camp- street, New Orleans 


il. B. Wellman. 


L. J. Webster, a. L. Norton, 
Reference—G. Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown, and Lee Dater & Miller, N.Y. 


Aug. 26-41, 


THOMAS H. CHAMBERS, 
(Formerly Conductor to Dubois 4 Stodart,) 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 385 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
N.B.—Al! Piano Fortes sold at this Establishment are warranted to stand the action of 
any climate. May 11-6m. 


A NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 

ARINE TELEGRAPH FLAGS, and SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH SIGNAL Book, 
TOTHE COMMERCIAL, MERCANTILE AND SHIPPING LINTERGSTS UF NEW 
YORK.—The undersigned, iaving furnished above two thousand sets of Marine Telegraph 
Flags with a designating number, and Signal Book, tincluuing the Guvernment ves- 
sels of war and revenue cCutters,) proposes to furnish the merchant vessels of New 
York with full sets of his Telegraph Flags, a designating number and Signal Book, for 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS, for a set of thir.een flags in number, with the book of numerals as 
jregistered in numerical and alphabetical order. Ships, barques, brigs, schooners, Sloops, 
and steam-vessels, possessing this semaphoric code of signals, with a designating Teie- 
graph number, wiil be displayed upon the Exchange builaing in Wali-street, as received 
trom the Staten islaud Telegraph svation, upon their arrival in the outer harbor—all which 
will be duly recorded and reported by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s @tlice, 

No. 67 Wall-street. JOUN RK. PARKER, Sole Proprietor of the Marine Telegr 

Flags and the Semaphoric Signal 

A. A. LEGGETT, Agent for John R. Parker, at Merchants’ Exchange. 

We, the undersigned, marine surveyors, having examined the system of marine signals, 
or telegraph flags, together with the semaphoric signal book, compiled by Mr. Jonn R. 
Parkex, think them wel! adapted for communication at sea, and strongly recommend 
they use and adoption by owners of vessels, ship-masters, underwriters, and all others 
ioterested in the commerce of our country. SAMUEL CANDLER, 

‘THOMAS H. MERRY, JOSEPH TINKHAM, 
June 15. RUSSELL STURGES, R. BRUMLEY. 


AGAZIN OF PARIS, LONDON, & NEW YORK FASHIONS IN LADIES’ HATS 

The establishment No. 418 Broadv ay, two doors above Canal Street, is now open 
and selling every variety of fashionable Bonnets. 

it is expressly designed to be a depot wherein Ladies may be certain of finding an am- 

ple and varied supply of all the most fashionable, beautiful, and durable siraw hats, as 
well as those composed of other materials. A direct communication with Paris and Lon- 
don, affords the means of introducing the latest Fashions of those cities, almost as soon 
as adopted there, to the Lagies of this, the real Metropolis of America. May 4-3m* 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, l7th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
ways on hand, and fur sale at moderate prices, Grcenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and Varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders tor fruit and Ornamental! Trees, supplied atthe lewest rates. Bouquets of choice 
flowers tastefully pul up at all seasons. , 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, atid Gardeners of character with a” 
ces. Ap: 20-tf. 


T°? AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it ts his Intention to-give instrection en the Flute. 
Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the meibod purified by the celebrated master, 


Charles Nicholson. 
Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 


Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pranoforte manufactory. Jan. 20-tf. 
J TRin BLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beckman #teets,) Ne 
e York. 


> Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


UZ? Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. an 
HIS_ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State, has lately been opened forthe reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, ; 

And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
public, if they desire GooD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, ighted, and 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 

The House and Furniture are entirely new. The-building was erected jast year, ander the 
‘immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its internal agrange- 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to Contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guésts. ‘The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
art ot tire House has been apportioned inte Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
cenqoment are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 
ork. 

In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and he is confident that in ajl cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms. 

The ** McGrecor House ” ts but a@fewrods “distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Norther» and Southern Stage Offices. Travellers who desire 
ito remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars onty, can at all times be accommo- 
\dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 

IL> Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 
‘tion of those Who journey with their own conveyances. 
Utica, Nov. 1, 1543. JAMES McGREGOR. \Mar. 9-tf. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORUESTER. 
AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No.1 North River, foot of 
Battery Place. 
The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 
The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K. Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 
Paseenge rs for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
liately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this tine, at the office on the wharf, 
persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners. 
ay 11-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, ae 


IE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool, 
Cambridge, |W. C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Noy. 16, Mar. 16 
Engtand, 'S. Bartlett, \June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16'Aug. 1, Dec. 2, April 


Oxford, J. Rathbone, \July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. lAug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Moatezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, A.G Furber, (Aug. 1, Dec, 1, April 1)/Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B,Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16/Oct. 1, Feb, 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. ‘Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 1, Mar. 1, July 1 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. ; 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
tnished by the stewards if required. a 

Neither the captains or the owners of these — will be responsible for —. 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage, a te 
piihtthatatictnie GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling N.Y., 
Feb. 3, and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoe 
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